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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications which are deemed unsuitable lie at the Officefor “A.W.,” 
Inner Temple; Mr. “‘S.,” Poultry; ‘‘ W. R.,” Trinity College, Dublin ; and 
for the author of “ Sketches and Reflections.” 

The Lines of “‘ M. E. C.” are highly respectable, considering the circum- 
stances under which they were written. 

“The Dream of Death” is not without merit; but it does not come up to 
our standard of excellence. 

We cannot undertake to return short pieces of poetry. 

Particular attention will in future be paid to the Review Department ; and 
it is hoped that works for review will be sent to the Office, 12, Warwick 


Square, Paternoster Row, as early in the month as possible. 


























STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Tux doom of the Irish Corporation Reform Bill is sealed. On 
Thursday the 18th, Lord Lyndhurst, the accredited mouth-piece of 
the Opposition Peers, unfolded to the House and the country the 
course which they mean to pursue in reference to that measure. 
On the motion for the commitment of the bill, he or some one 
else is to propose an amendment having for its object the entire 
annihilation of the Irish Municipal Corporations. By the time this 
number of The Monthly is in the hands of our readers, it is probable 
the measure will be formally lost; virtually it is so at this moment. 

This comes of having so large a Tory majority in the Upper 
House. But we enter not on that question now; we shall have 
something to say on it anon. 

It will be recollected that we predicted, in our last, the rejection 
of this measure by the hereditary branch of the legislature. We 
knew at the time that, in expressing our apprehension of such a result, 
we were speaking advisedly. We knew, in short, from information 
which had reached us from a private source, whose accuracy we 
could not for a moment doubt, that the leading Conservative Peers, 
assembled in regular conclave at Aspley House, had come to a reso- 
lution to attempt to stem the torrent of Liberalism; and that the first 
experiment that way should be made in the case of the Irish Mu- 
nicipal Corporation Reform Bill. 

We pause not now to enquire into the prudence of the course 
which the Tory Peers have chalked out for themselves; but what, 
let us ask, is the language which their conduct speaks? It proclaims, 
in terms which do not admit of misconstruction, that Ireland is not 
entitled to the benefit of the same laws and institutions as England 
and Scotland. It declares, in other words, that though nominally 
an integral part of the British empire, their Lordships regard it in no 
other light than a mere dependency on Great Britain. 

Mr. O’Connell and his co-agitators have said this a thousand times; 


but, so long as the assertion was made by them only, it was not likely 
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to be productive of much harm. Now, however, that the House of 
Lords have, by a large majority, proclaimed the same thing, the 
matter assumes a very different and more serious aspect. The one 
act of their Lordships which refuses to Ireland a boon similar to that 
which has been so promptly conferred on England and Scotland, will 
have more influence in promoting among the Irish a disaffection to- 
wards this country, and a consequent determination to sever the con- 
nection between the two parts of the empire,—than all the speeches 
which the Agitator has made on the subject. 

We are not of those who deem Municipal Corporations essential to 
the importance or prosperity of a town. We see Birmingham, 
Manchester, Leeds, and other large and populous places, rising ra- 
pidly into affluence and importance without them; while we see other 
places which possess them gradually retrograding, until they can 
hardly furnish a sufficient number of persons of tolerable respecta- 
bility, to fill the requisite number of corporate offices. 

In so far, therefore, as the mere question of abstract advantage is 
concerned, it would, to our minds, have been a matter of secondary 
consequence whether Ireland was to have Corporations or not; but, 
when the question is viewed in relation to the principle inyolved, it 
assumes a very different aspect. England and Scotland have had 
their Municipal Corporation Bills—why should Ireland be denied a 
similar boon ? 

This is the way in which the people of Ireland reason on the sub- 
ject, and none can question its fairness. Lord Lyndhurst may deal 
in his sophistries, and Lord Winchelsea in his declamation, but nei- 
ther of these noble Lords, nor any Peer on their side of the house, can 
alter this state of the case. 

By the course the Peers have determined to adopt, they have placed 
themselves in a rather awkward position. They claim to themselves 
the title of Conservatives! How far they are entitled to the appella- 
tion, let their conduct in this case decide. Instead of Conservatives, 
they are now, practically at least, ultra-destructives. They propose 
by one fell stroke to destroy all the Irish Corporations! Such a pro- 
position, coming from such a quarter, is assuredly somewhat start- 
ling. The most reckless of the Radicals never dreamt of any thing 
of the kind; though we all know the extent to which some of their 
wished-for reforms go. Ministers propose to restore the decayed 
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Corporations by infusing new life and vigour into them. The Tories 
say, “‘ No such thing ; let us annihilate them at once.” 

Henceforth we will expect one thing :—If the Conservatives—since 
so we must still call them—have any regard for consistency of charac. 
ter, we will hear no more of their doleful lamentations over the in- 
novating spirit of the age—no more cant about the propriety of pre- 
serving sacred “the venerable institutions of the country.” 

Had a proposal for the utter extinction of the Irish Corporations 
been made by the Liberal party, the walls of both houses of Parlia- 
ment would ere now have resounded with Tory denunciations of the 
daring project, and the Earl of Winchelsea or the Duke of New- 
castle, would have threatened the person who had the temerity to 
bring it forward, in either House, with an immediate impeachment. 

But we pass from the abstract question itself to advert for a mo- 
ment to the perilous position in which the Peers have placed them- 
selves by the determination to which they have come. 

The question with every one now is, What is to be done? To our 
minds it is perfectly clear that one of two alternatives must be adopt- 
ed by Ministers. They must either take immediate steps to compel 
the Peers to act in harmony with the people and their representa- 
tives, or they must resign. The first alternative we hold to be out 
of the question. We doubt if Lord Melbourne would have recourse 
to either of the only expedients by which it could be effected, 
namely, the creation of asufficient number of Liberal Peers, or the 
making the members of the Upper House elective. But, supposing he 
had the moral courage to submit either proposition to his Majesty, there 
cannot be a doubt it would be treated by the latteras a personal insult. 
A remodelling of the Upper House, to the extent required, we hold, 
therefore, to be out of the question. There remains then the only 
other alternative, namely, the resignation of Lord Melbourne. That 
is a result which we regard as certain—we do not see how it can be 
avoided, either with honour to Lord Melbourne himself, or benefit to 
the country. Ifthe Lords are to continue inthe possession of the 
power (and while they possess they will doubtless exercise it) of de- 
feating every liberal measure which his Government may bring for- 
ward, then he is no more than a mere effigy of a Minister, and the 
country is not benefited by his remaining in office. His only course 
therefore is resignation, and the sooner it takes place the better. 
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We are aware that some persons suggest’the expedient of a dissolu- 
tion of Parliament. In the circumstances in which the Melbourne 
Administration are placed, that is clearly not the course which an 
honourable and sagacious mind would adopt. What special benefit is 
to be expected from a dissolution at this moment? If Lord Mel- 
bourne were ina minority, or had only a small majority in the Com- 
mons, that, doubtless, would be his alternative. But he is already suffi- 
ciently strong there. He can boast of a majority of upwards of 
sixty in favour of all his leading measures in the Lower House. And 
what more would he have? It is true, we are told, that by a disso- 
lution he would re-inforce the number of his supporters in the Com- 
mons, and that a larger majority there would compel the Peers to 
pass the measures sentup to them. We admit that by a disssolution 
Lord Melbourne might gain about thirty more adherents; but 
would that have any effect on the Peers? Nottheslightest. Those 
who can disregard the wishes of a majority of sixty, would treat with 
equal disrespect those of a majority of ninety. The fact is that the 
Lords have come to a determination to frustrate all liberal legis- 
lation; and they make no secret of their resolves. They are—if 
the statement of the Duke of Beaufort at the Covent Garden Con- 
servative dinner may be credited, and there is no reason to doubt 
it—they are “ panting” for a collision with the Commons. The 
sooner their wish is gratified, the better it will, undoubtedly, be for 
the people. 

In the contingency, then, of the resignation of Lord Melbourne, 
what may be expected to follow? The Peers, we apprehend, have 
not maturely considered this question, if indeed they have bestowed 
any consideration on it at all. The Tories of course, having once 
displaced the Melbourne Ministry, must accept the vacant offices. 
Well, but what are they to do when they have undertaken the reins 
of government? In the Lords all will, no doubt, go on as smoothly 
as they can wish. But there is a branch of the Legislature called 
the Commons. How are they to “ manage,” as the Americans say, 
there? With the majority of sixty against them, they will find they 
have caught a Tartar. 

In other words, a more desperate enterprise was never engaged 
in by any body of human beings, than that in which the Tories 
will engage, when they undertake the government of the country 
with the present House of Commons. In plain language, it is utterly 
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impossible that, with such a House of Commons, they can retain 
office for one short week. We are aware they may, on their first 
defeat in the Commons, dissolve parliament; but that will only 
make matters worse. It is true, they may by ‘that means prolong 
their term of power for six or eight weeks longer, but that will 
only serve to render their discomfiture more complete on the meeting 
of a new parliament; for, if the present be dissolved by the Con- 
servatives, the circumstance will have the effect of kindling a feeling 
of indignation at their conduct throughout the country, which must 
lead to the return of a much greater number of Liberals than if the 
dissolution had taken place under the auspices of Lord Melbourne. 

The sum and substance of the matter, we take to be this :— 
The Peers, by their reckless and infatuated conduct, will interpose a 
temporary obstruction to Irish Corporation Reform, and other 
liberal measures ; but the obstruction will be certainly and for ever 
removed; the country will therefore be gainers in the end. To 
what extent the Peers will be losers, is a question which a short time 
will suffice to decide. Lord Melbourne may be out of office in a 
week or two; before the lapse of a couple of months he will be 
restored to it, never again to be ejected by Tory stratagem or 
Tory force. 

We regret, on account of the Peers themselves, that they should 
resolutely persevere in a course which must inevitably end_ in their 
own detruction. We have not failed to warn them of their dan- 
ger; but our word of friendly admonition has been lost upon them. 
May we yet hope that before these sheets have issued from the 
press they will have seen their error, and relinquished their opposi- 
tion to the Irish Municipal Corporation Bill ? 
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THE ERL-KING. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE. 


-_——— 


Wuo rides so late through night and wind ? 
It is with his child, a father kind. 

He has the boy well in his arm. > ‘ 
He holds him surely. He keeps him warm. 


“¢ My son, why hid’st thou thy face with fear ” 
‘‘ Sees’t thou not, father, the Erl-king near— 
The Erl-king with crown and shroud ?” 

“My son, it is but a misty cloud.” 


“ Thou dearest child, come, go with me! 
Quite lovely sports I'll sport with thee. 
Many coloured flowers my gardens hold, 
My mother has many dresses of gold.”’ 





“ My father, my father, hear not ye 
What the Erl-king softly promises me ?”’ 
‘‘ Be quiet, keep quiet, my child, 


The wind ’mong the leaves is whisp’ring wild.” 


‘“‘ Wilt thou, fair boy? Do go with me; 

My daughters shall prettily wait upon thee, 
Nightly dances with thee they shall keep, 
And rock, and dance, and sing thee to sleep.” 


‘My father, my father, canst thou not trace 

The Erl-king’s daughters in yonder dark place ?” 
‘‘My son, my son, I see it display 

Quite clearly the willow so old and so gray.” 


“ T love thy form, so graceful and fair, 

Pll have thee by force, if I cannot by prayer.” 
‘My father, my father, me he holds on, 

The Erl-king me hath an injury done.” 


The father trembles, he hastes with alarm. > 
Gasping, the child is laid in his arm. 

He reaches the yard with trouble and dread, 

And in his arms the infant was dead. 
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THE PRESENT POSITION AND PROSPECTS OF OUR 
TRADE WITH CHINA.* 


Mr. Maruzson, who has been seventeen years in China, has just 
ublished a highly interesting pamphlet, entitled ““ The Present 
Position and Prospects of the British Trade with China.” The 
work evinces considerable talent and research. Though Mr. M. is 
well-disposed towards a free trade, his work, notwithstanding, 
casts such a gloom over the whole of our extensive commerce 
with that country, that one cannot, for the moment, help regretting 
that the East India Company were not permitted to carry on 
their extensive commerce under some new arrangement, that 
might “have met the views of our government and the nation 
at large, rather than see it as exhibited by the above author. The 
pamphlet before us is designed not only to expose the tenacious 
character of the Chinese, but to detail the grievances that the trade 
“omni has had to encounter, and to show that since the failure of 
ord Napier’s mission, the whole commerce and the lives of the 
British subjects have been atthe mercy of the Chinese government. As 
the writer differs from Mr. Matheson on several subjects introduced 
into his pamphlet, in which justice is not done to the Chinese, he 
thinks this a favourable opportunity to offer some explanation, before 
the government enforces any severe measure on that people. 

Mr. Matheson commences with the following paragraph :— 

“It has pleased Providence to assign to the Chinese,—a people character- 
ized by a marvellous degree of imbecility, avarice, conceit, and obstinacy,-—the 
possession of a vast portion of the most desirable parts of the earth, and a po- 
— estimated as amounting to nearly a third of the whole human race, 

t has been the policy of this extraordinary people to shroud themselves, and 
all belonging to them, in mystery impenetrable,—to monopolize all the ad- 
vantages of their situation. They consequently exhibit a spirit of exclusiveness 
ona grand scale. From what this has resulted,—whether from conceit, or 
selfishness, or from a consciousness that the ancient but feeble frame-work of 
their political system cannot bear the rude concussions of modern times, 
the too near inspection of inquisitive and ambitious fellow-nations,—it matters 
not here to enquire. Such is the fact; and the result is that China remains, 
s this moment, ‘a boundless field of indefinite curiosity and vague specula- 

ion. 


The writer agrees with Mr. M. that the Chinese are a very dif- 
ferent class of persons from Europeans, and that they are conceited 
and imbecile, certainly no very amiable traits in their national cha- 
racter. As “to the spirit of exclusiveness which they exhibit on a 
grand scale,” Mr. M. is probably not aware that this exclusiveness is 
not a modern innovation on the liberties of foreigners, who come 
from Europe, but that it has existed as a law above two thousand 
years ; it was an enactment in consequence of the perfidy of those 
who formed the neighbouring states. If the Chinese refused to have 
intercourse with their immediate neighbours, can it be a matter of 





* The Present Position and Prospects of our Trade with China. London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 
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surprise, that they refuse intercourse with, and grant not a perm¥™; 


nent footing to, persons of different nations who come from remote 
parts, further than supplying them as a matter of kindness with such 
articles of exchange as they may require. If they advance one step 
»eyond this, it must be by force. 

At page 7, Mr. M. observes that the present government has 
wisely thought fit 


“To substitute individual for corporate enterprise in trading to China. 
Surely, then, it is called upon not to desert the new system in its birth, but 
to protect and foster it; to compensate for the withdrawal of that ‘local ha- 
bitation and a name,’—that local influence and power which have hitherto 
(however imperfectly) sheltered and protected our interests in China,—by 
such demonstrations as shall convince the people of that country, that our in- 
dividual not less than our corporate traders enjoy the full countenance and 
support of the British government.” 


This appeal to our government to render some efficient protection 
under the existing state of affairs in China is followed by a series 
of accusations, occupying eight pages, on the ground of which Mr. 
M. requires the government to secure reparation by force of arms. 

At pages 15 and 17, Mr. M. observes, 

“This truculent, vain-glorious people have been pleased to consider all 
other inhabitants of the earth (as already intimated) as BARBARIANS,—desti- 
tute of all pretensions to civil, political, or moral excellence. They will not 
permit themselves to be polluted by these ‘barbarians’ intermingling with 
them,—except to such an extent and in sucha manner as affords them oppor- 


tunity for extracting from them a great revenue, by means of the most un- 
blushing extortion.” 

‘The only terms on which they will suffer a commercial intercourse to be 
carried on with the frontiers are an implicit acknowledgment of its springing 
from the ‘ amazing and unmerited condescension’ of the Emperor of Chinato- 
wards ‘his reverently-submissive tributary’ the King of England, and his 
‘ barbarian and profligate subjects.’ ” 


** Listen to the language in which the Company’s supercargoes are charac- 
terized by the Viceroy of Canton. ‘ Good principles and solemn truths have no 
effect upon them; and I was compelled to intercept their trade—to touch their 
gains ; and no sooner was that done, than they submitted. They are a mercenary 
gain- scheming set of adventurers, whom reason cannot rule. The dread of not 
making money is that which alone influences them.’ 

The word “ Barbarian” is as old as almost any word in their lan- 
Guage. It was applied in the time of the Shang dynasty to the 

aou-tszes (a people who dwelt among them, but who were not 
subject to their laws), and afterwards to the people of Kwang- 
tung (Canton), meaning the southern people, or foreigners, as we 
shall see hereafter. The writer is induced to believe that the 
Chinese do not attach to it an offensive meaning ; for, during his 
personal intercourse with them, whatever may be their blustering in 
their official documents, he again and again heard them acknow- 
ledge our superiority over them, not only in our shipping and mer- 
chandise in general, but as an intelligent people. He questions the 
propriety of stating that they consider us “ destitute of all pretensions 
to civil, political, or moral excellence ;” but influenced by motives they 
endeavour to keep us at as great a distance as possible—not seeking 
our commerce. As their notion of etiquette does not allow their own 
merchants to rank with their magistrates, which we know isa false no- 
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tion, is it worth while for us, because they keep our merchants at a 
still greater distance, on that head, to go and seize on their territory, 
or be angry with a newly-appointed Governor because he chooses 
to use the word Mwan, which we render “‘ Barbarian,” instead of 
E, “ Foreigner,” especially when irritated? The writer has seen E, 
“ Foreigner,” frequently used, as well as Yin-ke-le, “‘ English,” when 
applied to us as apeople. 

At page 20, Mr. M. mentions that the committee bitterly com- 
plained of a proclamation which the Chinese annually stuck against 
the factory, and requested its removal. The Hoppo’s reply is, 
“ It has been stuck up for more than thirty years. Itdid not com- 
mence to-day. As the language of the proclamation is rather 
ignominious, why did not the former Barbarian merchants early 
indulge their anger, ‘and, with hearts dead to the subject, cease to 
come again to knock heads at the service for an open market?” 

Thirty years ago, not one of the British Factory could read this 
proclamation, it was then felt no grievance; but, since the school- 
master has gone abroad, every one reads it, and is accordingly in- 
dignant thereat! It is one of those papers which are issued as a 
mere matter of form, and applies to all foreign residents, whether 
English or not—that subjects of the celestial empire shall not attend 
on Europeans, who are thus designated barbarians. It probably ori- 
ginated with some petty officers of the country, that they might 
claim a dollar annually from each of the servants thus employed. 
Beyond the phraseology, no evil results from the publication. 

At page 32, Mr. M. lays great stress upon the Chinese having for 
so long a period carried on commerce with us, and at times invited 
us to renew our trade when suspended, thereby inducing us to con- 
struct a system of commercial dealings on a very extensive and 

rmanent scale, and enquires “ whether from all this is not to be 
implied a tacit agreement on the part of the Chinese to carry on 
trade with us on equitable principles ; such a one in short as, if broken, 
will warrant us in compelling an obedience of good faith.” And, at 
page 34, he extracts largely from Vattel, to prove that all men ought 
to find on earth the things they stand in need of, &c., &c. This 
reasoning when applied to European nations is natural and forcible, 
but it does not bear un the Chinese, who have never admitted a re- 
ciprocal commerce. Commerce with them proceeds from an act 
of kindness of the emperor towards those who come from a dis- 
tance, this is their mode of reasoning, and is imperative. 

At page 38 he observes, “ The viceroy, so early as 1678, 1nviTED 
the English to settle a factory at Canton.” The writer thinks that the 
object of this was to prevent the expenses of two establishm@nts of 
Hong merchants, &c., and to concentrate all foreigners in one spot, 
with an ultra design of increasing the revenue derived from the com- 
merce. Mr. Thoms, in his Appendix on the Revenue of China, page 
325, “ entertains no doubt but what the whole of the impositions com- 
plained of by the English residents when at Amoy, and the subse- 
quent imperial edicts excluding the foreign trade from Amoy, and 
confining it solely to Canton, were political schemes of those at the head 
of government at Peking, to effect that desired change. They, no 
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doubt, took into consideration that, by the trade being confined to the 
province of Canton, considerable benefit would result to the empire 
at large, as the expenses attending the transfer of the tea from the 
black-tea districts would be considerably increased.” If so, is it 
likely that they will suffer us again to trade at A moy ? 

To return: 

“We find, in 1806, the Emperor of China thus writing to his ‘reverently- 
submissive tributary” the King of Great Britain :—‘ Your Majesty’s kingdom 
is at a remote distance beyond the seas, but is observant of its duties, and obe- 
dient to its laws; beholding from afar the glory of our Empire, and respect- 
fully admiring the perfection of our Government. . . . With regard to 
those of your Majesty’s subjects who, for a long course of years, have been in 
the habit of trading to our Empire, we must observe to you, that our celestial 
Government regards all persons and nations with eyes of charity and bene- 
volence, and always treats and considers your subjects with the utmost indul- 
gence and affection. On their account, therefore, there can be no place or oc- 
casion for the exertions of your Majesty’s Government.’ ”’ 


We feel rather disposed to quarrel with the word tripuTAry, as 
applied to the King of Great Britain. It is a word that occurs se- 
veral times in the pamphlet before us, and very frequently in extracts 
favoured us from China, indicative of the insolence of the Chinese. 
The meaning of the English word tribute is ‘“‘a tax or impost 
which one prince or state is obliged wd gtd to another, as a token of 
dependence, or in virtue of a treaty, and as a purchase of peace.” If 
this be a correct definition, we ask Mr. Matheson, and those who 
make sucha splutter about 1RiBUTE and TRIBUTARY, how the Chinese 
ean apply the word to us or our Sovereign, who never purchased 

eace at their hands, nor were ever in treaty with them? The writer 
eilentes not to assert that to restrict the word Kung to “ tribute,” 
as a mark of dependence, is a violation of its meaning ; it must have 
some other word attached to it, or be restricted by what has preceded 
it. The first example of Kung, as givenin the Imperial Dictionary, the 
only authority worth consulting, 1s ‘‘¢o offer up to,” and is illustrated 
by an extract importing that “ Yu on dispersing the remaining waters 
of the deluge, and marking out the nine divisions or districts, handed or 
offered to his Majesty astatement of what he had done.” According to 
the work Chow-le, there were nine officers, ora board denominated the 
Kew kung, consisting of nine officers, who visited the neighbouring 
s‘ates to see what they required. Ifthe King of England were tri- 
butary to China, to express this tribute the word Kung would 
certainly be made use of, and, according to the Romish mission- 
aries, the phrase would be, Tsin kung téih kw6 too, “‘ The nation’s 
earth offered up to,” ¢.e. ‘* The product of the country offered up 
to the emperor.” Kung also signifies ‘ merit,” “ to bestow on 
in consequence of merit,” and “to give to.” There is no de- 
finition in the Imperial Dictionary restricting the word Kung simply 
to a tax or impost. Tsin-kung, which has been rendered tribute, of 
which so much complaint is made, implies nothing more than “ an 
offering from respect.” For example, if one person makes a hand- 
some present to another, it is expressed by Tsin-kang-ta, that is, 
“he presents him with the present.” But surely making a person 
a present would not necessarily constitute any one tributary to him! 
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During the writer’s residence in China he received many trifling 
presents from the Chinese, which were generally accompanied by 
the simple expression Wo-kung-ne, “I offer you this or that,” 
the use of the word Kung indicating respect for the person ad- 
dressed. From the above remarks, it appears that the Chinese, by 
the words 'Tsin-kung, “ introducing presents,” whether from the 
king of England or from any other quarter, means no offence. 
Kung-sze signifies ‘‘ envoy,” the bearer of presents, the personator 
of the king. Dr. Morrison has it, ‘‘ he who does homage in the 
name of the king.” The writer would say, the person who transacts 
the king’s business. He knows of no envoy that goes expressly to do 
homage. At one time we were offended because we were called 
Hung- maou-kwei, “ red-haired devils ;” but, having shown that Kwei 
was applied to good spirits as well as bad, and that consequently 
the expression might mean red-haired genii, * beautiful, or handsome 
people,” in contradistinction to black-haired people, which they style 
themselves, he has heard no further complaints on that subject. 

We quite agree with Mr. Matheson in what.immediately follows 
the preceding extract, that ‘in the management of so extensive a 
trade, where between two and three thousand individuals are 
daily coming in contact with the lowest of the Chinese, they 
have, or the Company had, a tremendous responsibility devolving on 
them, to say nothing of their dangerous situation.” 

At page 51, the melancholy death of Lord Napier is alluded to 
as being “* yer UNREVENGED.” Weare further told that Lord Napier 
was sent out to China at the express instance of the Chinese govern- 
ment. Query, Did this originate with the Viceroy? or rather was it 
notsuggested to him by theHong Merchants, and were not these again 
influenced by those who wished to facilitate the destruction of the 
Fast India Company? His lordship’s mission being a lamentable 
failure—a catastrophe which years will not repair—Mr. Matheson 
in his pamphlet strenuously urges on our government the necessity 
of visiting China for the insult thus offered, and requires them 
to demand the right to pass by the whole machinery which that 
government has thought proper to set up,—of the Hong Merchants, 
the Hoppos, and the Viceroys,—and to address the Emperor direct 
on all matters of dispute ! 

At page 55 Mr. M. remarks, 

“‘It is impossible to foresee to what lengths of outrage and oppression the 
Canton authorities may be emboldened to proceed, should their unwarrant- 
able treatment of his Majesty’s representative be permitted to pass without 
even a show of remonstrance : the consequence of which, it is but too proba- 
ble, would soon be developed in such a systematic aggravation of existing 
evils, as would lead to constant collisions and stoppage of trade. When these 
interruptions occurred during the East India Company’s monopcly, their 
united influence and capital enabled them sometimes to make a stand against 
the Chinese, and to sustain the heavy commercial losses attendant on the struggle. 
Widely different, however, would be the case under present circumstances ; 
when the free traders, pursuing each his separate and disunited view, and 
having no commou head recognized by the Chinese, must fall a sacrifice, in 
detail, to their well-combined machinations.” 


The above extract (which is written by one who advocates the 
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free-trade system) shows the power our government has destroyed 
by not renewing the Company’s charter under some new modifica- 
tion. ‘To prevent any further speculations on the subject, ought 
not the Leadenhall-sireet Tea Dealers, as they have been desig- 
nated (or some other corporate body) to be again required to renew 
their charter, that bloodshed may be prevented, and that affairs may 
go on smoothly ? 
At page 59, Mr. M. calls upon us to 


‘* Listen to the marvellous language adopted by the Viceroy (27th October, 
1830), in addressing our Committee. 

““« The celestial Empire benevolently nourishes, righteously rectifies, and 
gloriously magnifies a vast forbearance. How is it possible that for driblets 
of men in a petty—petty barbarian factory, troops should be moved to exter- 
minate!! [sic.]’ But the said Chief, and others, could not explain this in- 
tention (in the Hong Merchants’ threat); they stupidly listen to the teaching 
of traitorous persons, and forthwith presumed, in opposition to inhibitions, 
to order guns and arms to be brought up, and arrayed them at the door of 
their factory. This is still more wild and erroneous. Only try to think— 
if indeed the said foreigners had among them an illegality of a very important 
nature—I, the Governor, would instantly fly to report to the Emperor, and the 
Government troops would gather together like clouds, exterminate them, and 
leave a perfect vacuum! ! How could their guns and arms they have brought, 
presume to oppose such aforce?’ Is this the sort of fulmination at which 
Britain must turn pale?” 

We believe that Mr. Matheson makes no pretensions to be a Chinese 
scholar, although hehas resided in China many years, or we might be 
disposed to question him on the rendering of “ benevolently nou- 
rishes,” “ righteously rectifies,” and “ gloriously magnifies a vast for- 
bearance.” ‘The latter part is mere oriental verbiage, and means no- 
thing, andsurely Ching-kung should not have been rendered “a perfect 
vacuum!” What, it may be asked, do the Chinese, a haughty, covetous, 
imbecile people, designate their empire the Celestial Empire ? Yesthey 
do. If a reason be asked them for so doing, the reply would be, that 
their ancient sovereigns, Fiih-e,Shin-nung,and W hang-te, governing by 
principles that they received from Heaven, or which were considered 
to accord with the will of Heaven, this mild and paternal government 
was called celestial. Hence, transferring the word celestial to the 
kingdom, it is spoken of as the Celestial Kingdom or empire. 
We speak of our own country in asomewhat similar manner when 
we call it a Christian country, as the disciples or followers of Christ. 
No arrogance is meant by either one country or the other. Why 
then take offence ? 


The writer does not feel disposed to follow Mr. Matheson through 
the other parts of his interesting pamphlet, having restricted himself 
to that portion of it which treats of the general conduct of the Chinese. 
His object in taking up his pen has been to remove those erroneous 
impressions which a slight knowledge of the Chinese language is sure 
to produce, that those who are called to legislate may see the subject 
fairly before them,and that so momentous a question as the continuance 
of the Chinese trade may have that calm, unbiassed deliberation that 


shall tend to put the matters in dispute on a permanent footing. The 
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failure of Lord Napier’s mission was foreseen by the writer before 
his lordship left this country. The greatest difficulty inthe way of 
an honourable commercial understanding with China will be found 
in the illegal trade of opium which is carried on, of which many 
thousand chests are imported annually. The Chinese government, 
officially, do much to prevent the trade by prohibitions; but owing 
to the great demand for the article, and the systematic way in which 
this illegal trade is conducted, not only the retainers about the pub- 
lic courts are bribed, but the magistrates themselves participate in 
the guilt. It makes them avaricious and gives them a power to 
domineer, while it tends to destroy all upright feelings and to tram- 
ple under foot the laws of their country. The Company not al- 
lowing their Captains or servants to trade in it, or to bring it in the 
ships under their command, when any dispute arose, their servants 
were not implicated; and when required to stop the traffic, they 
denied that they had any power whatever to interfere. Thus the 
offending parties settled the affair by a bribe, or by quitting the 
port. When a successor to Lord Napier shall obtain a footing, 
unless by force of arms, may we not expect that the Chinese will 
require a discontinuance of this trade, as far as the English nation 
isconcerned? Whenever this takes place, will our government 
compel the Chinese to deal in what carries off tens of thousands of 
her subjects annually? The legitimate trade with China has never 
violated any of her laws, and might be carried on without much ane 
noyance. but when sailors, captains, and merchants deal largely in 
contraband articles, and run goods to defraud the revenue, how can 
a good understanding exist? It is but the beginning of evils. 
What should we say if France or Russia imported a large quantity 
of contraband articles annually, and to further that trade kept one or 
more ships constantly anchored at Gravesend, as a depét, from 
which, both by night and by day, lawless persons sent them through 
the country? On our remonstrating against such an insult, and, like 
the Chinese, unable to force them away, would there be a good un- 
derstanding between the governments? Certainly not. There is no 
force in the assertion that opium is used at court, and ‘hence the 
traffic in it is tolerated. Would the fact of a British Queen wearing 
a French kid-glove, be any proof that the British nation recognized 
smuggling, while its laws were in existence against the importation of 
that article? Who is the man, whatever be his rank, that, without 
being backed by a sufficient force, will be able to carry on sucha 
trade with the Chinese, having to take charge of the illegitimate as well 
as the legitimate commerce of the country? It is mere childishness 
to be indignant hecause they now and then style us barbarians, and 
affirm that our sovereign is a tributary prince to their monarch. Show 
them that you trade honourably, that you aim at what is correct, and 
you will then be able to apply to them some of their own maxims, 
many of which are not surpassed by those of modern Christian writers. 





When the writer penned the preceding remarks, he had not 
heard of Mr. Lindsay’s Letter to Viscount Palmerston. Having now 
perused it, he finds that that gentleman also recommends to our 
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government the necessity of sending to China “a direct armed in- 
terference to demand redress (of the Chinese) for past injuries, 
and security for the future;” or “that a person of no preten- 
sions should be sent out as agent for the Customs, whose sole 
duties should consist in registering ship’s papers and counter-signing 
manifests.” This latter mode Mr. Lindsay thinks would highly em- 
barrass the Chinese, for, on the very first difficulty or dispute, they 
would most anxiously enquire “ why no such authority existed.” 
Our reply then is obvious. “It is your own fault, for, when we 
sent one to you, you treated him with insult,” &ce. Probably Mr. 
Lindsay imagines that the Viceroy would then send another letter to 
our government for a person to come and take charge of the 
trade. But suppose the Viceroy, in the absence of any one acting 
for the king of England, should ‘enact fresh laws, and make individu- 
als thus unprotected amenable to bis own decisions, based on the 
“mperor’s letter to our King in 1806, ** That our Celestial Govern- 
ment regards all persons and nations with eyes of charity and bene- 
volence, and always treats and considers your subjects with the ut- 
most indulgence and affection. On this account, therefore, there can 
be no need for the exertions of your Majesty's Government,” — 
would he recommend that persons thus awkwardly situated should 
patiently wait till redress be sent from England ? 

At page 7, Mr. L. says, supposing demands of a hostile nature to 
be necessary, they should be no more than ‘a commercial treaty on 
terms of equality, giving us the liberty of trading at two or more of 
the northern ports ;” also, “ that there shall be a discontinuance of all 
those insulting expressions, implying national superiority, in which 
the Chinese have indulged so largely, and which,” he maintains, 
‘‘the Chinese use in the 1 most offensive and insulting sense, and with 
no object but the deeply routed one of persuading themselves that 
all foreigners are beings morally degraded and inferior to the 
Chinese, nor can we reasonably expect better treatment so long as 
the impression is allowed to remain.” To substantiate this Mr. L. 
says, “‘ I could quote numerous passages from Confucius, in which 
the term F, which we translate ‘ barbarian,’ is found to denote those 
out of the pale of the Chinese empire, and always in a derogatory 
and contemptuous sense. I cannot resist quoting one sentence, 
written by a classical Chinese author, and one of the most dis- 
tinguished commentators on Confucius. 


** Sootungpo, the author above alluded to, in defining the identical word E, 
says :— 

‘The FE and the Teih cannot be governed by the same rules of government 
as those of the central nation (the Chinese). They are like the brute creation : 
if liberal rules of government were applied to them, it would infallibly give 
rise to rebellious confusion. The ancient kings knew this well, and therefore 
ruled them without law. This method of government is decidedly the most 
judicious mode of governing them.’ 

** 11. Can any one who reads this, doubt the gross insult which is conveyed 
in the constant repetition of this word? I therefore maintain that it would 
have the greatest moral effect, were the discontinuance of this and all other 
insulting expressions made imperative, in all future negociations with the 
Chinese. 1! feel confident that insisting on this point would greatly facilitate 
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all ulterior arrangements, and this is my reason for placing it foremost among 
our grounds of complaint.”’ 

Mr. Lindsay is so confident of the tenableness of the ground on 
which he has stuck his standard, that he risks the whole weight and 
importance of his Letter to Lord Palmerston, with all the advice it 
contains, on the force of a single passage he has selected from the 
works of Confucius, which were written above two thousand years 
since! Inthe above citation Mr. L. has been, however, most unfor- 
tunate; for Sootungpo is not defining * the identical word E,” but he 
is speaking of two nations or clans of people, the one living on the east 
of China, and the other on the south, to whom the good rules of go- 
vernment were of no avail, and whom therefore the ancient kings go- 
verned without fixed laws, adopting a law as the emergency required. 
Had Sootungpo been defining the word E, he would have told us that 
it is formed of Ta, “ great,” and Kung, * a bow,” hence “ agreat bow,” 
which implied anciently ‘ to wound,” &e. E has a variety of mean- 
ings, such as, good, long-lived, easy, comfortable, &c. Dr. Mor- 
rison says it signifies foreigners generally. It is the exact word which 
Mr. L. himself renders “ foreigner, ” and he says, “My Chinese corres- 
pondents used it, in lieu of the offensive word ‘ Barbarian,’ ever after- 
wards in their correspondence, the originals of which are in my pos- 
session.” 

The writer does not know how to account for it, but it is evi- 
dent that Mr. Lindsay has confounded the word E, “ foreigner,” with 
which the Europeans do not quarrel, with Mwan, which is generally 
rendered ** barbarian,” and which is considered so offensive. It is 
remarkable that, at the time of the E and Teih people, alluded to 
above, there were two other nations or clansof people, denominated 
Mwan and Keang, the former living on the south of China, and the 
latter on the west. The word Mwan, here used, is the identical word 
which is generally rendered “ barbarian,” while Keang means“ west- 
ern shepherds.” The Imperial Dictionary says Mwan signifies a name 
for southern foreigners, and in this definition E is made use of for fo- 
reigner ; it also makes a quotation from the work Chow-le Ta-sze-ma 
to the effect that, during the Chow dynasty, all land was deemed fo- 
reign that extended 500 le (Chinese miles) beyond the influence of 
the then government, in a southern direction. Mwan is also the 
name of several birds, one of which is said to be powerful, having 
one eye and one wing, with which it can fly; probably from what 
is said in fable, or otherwise, of the cruelty of this bird, is derived the 
phrase Mwan-sin, “ cruel disposition,” and this may have led to the 
error of restricting Mwan to barbarous, or barbarians, when applied 
to people ; whereas its general import, adopting the first meaning 
given in the Imperial Dictionary, is simply southern foreigners, and, 
as Canton is the southern part of China, nothing can be more respect- 
ful on the part of the Chinese, especially when speaking of Europeans 
in the aggregate. 

TheFour Books of Confucius being written in a very chaste and ele- 
gant style, and the Commentary not less so, the writer feels confident 
ihat Mr. L. is unable to produce any complete sentence which, in its 
rendering into English, requires the use of the word barbarian, in 
allusion to foreigners. : 
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If the above remarks be just, there is an end put tothe conten- 
tion about insulting language, and Mr. Lindsay, by his own indis- 
cretion, has called forth remarks which defeat the object of his pam- 
phlet—to have recourse to arms to teach the Chinese efequette. 


The writer, before he concludes, cannot refrain from noticing a 
pamphlet entitled “ Remarks on the British Relations with China, 
and the Proposed Plans for Improving them. By Sir George Thomas 
Staunton, Bart.” Its birth is owing solely to Mr. Lindsay’s Letter, 
which we have noticed above, on which it contains strictures. It 
commences by saying, “I very reluctantly take up my pen for the 
purpose of entering into the field of controversy ; but feeling, from 
early associations and much subsequent intercourse, diplomatic as 
well as commercial, with the people of China, a deep interest in the 
preservation of our peaceful relations with them,” &c. The pam- 
phlet is highly interesting, as advantage is taken of some remarks 
which appeared in the Quarterly Review on this important subject. 
Sir George Staunton, besides calling in question the propriety of 
adopting Mr. Matheson’s and Mr, Lindsay’s suggestions as to the 
policy of sending an armed force against an inoffensive people, 
— a minute account of the misjudgment, on the part of Lord 

apier and his advisers, as to the’ measures he unfortunately adopted 
at Canton. He, however, falls in with Mr. Lindsay’s idea of the 
propriety of the “ withdrawal at once of all his Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners (from China), and of sending a person of no pretensions to 
rank as agent for the customs.” 

At page 31, Sir George says, “I cannot believe it possible that 
our government can, for a moment, listen to the first of Mr. Lindsay’s 
proposals; but I do hope that they will pay that deference which is 
due to his knowledge and experience, by adopting the second.” 

Sir George Staunton is the author of a translation of the Chinese 
Penal Code, and is therefore acquainted with the language. On 
alluding to the controversy between Mr. Lindsay and the Quarterly 
Review, as to the import of the epithets “ barbarians” and “ devils,” 
when applied io Europeans, he says, ‘‘ With respect to the term EF, 
which has been translated ‘ barbarians,’ I am far from undertaking 
to say that it is the most honourable term that might be applied to 
foreigners.” ‘The writer is surprised that Sir George has not dis- 
covered the error that Mr. Lindsay has fallen into as regards the 
word E, implying “ barbarians.” 

At page 36, Sir George Staunton, referring again to the contro- 
versy between Mr. Lindsay and the Quarterly Review, remarks, 

*‘Among these distinguished Chinese scholars must be reckoned the late 
Dr. Morrison himself, though the Reviewer erroneously concedes the weight 
of his opinion to be in the opposite scale; for the word E£ is thus explained 
in his Dictionary :—‘ Foreigners in the East; foreigners generally; the cha- 
racter E being formed of ta, great, and kong, a bow, in allusion to the great 
bows used by foreigners in the East. £ jin, a foreigner; E chuen, a foreign ship.’” 

All this is a correct definition of the character E. Sir George 
then adds, “ Various other meanings follow, but not one which justi- 
fies, in the smallest degree, the interpretation of “ barbarous” or 
“barbarian.” Here Sir George shows a want of acuteness which 
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surprises the writer ; for barbarous or barbarian is always expressed 
by a very different character, as we have shown above. Relying on 
Mr. Lindsay’s translation, at page 37, he says, “ I might contend, 
even on the authority of Confucius, that ‘ foreigner’ is the prefer- 
able word. ‘ Barbarian’ is never used by us in the sense of ‘ out of 
the pale of the empire, and not almost always, but always, in a de- 
rogatory sense.” 

It is now high time to take leave of Mr. Lindsay and Sir George 
Staunton for the present, and hear what Soo-tung-po and Confucius 
have tosay. Soo-tung-po enquires of Confucius respecting the E 
and Teih nations. Confucius replies, “The E and Teih nations, 
which compass or press on China, cannot be governed by the same 
laws as China, for they have neither a sovereign nor nobles, they are 
all equal, like the brutes. When good government was conferred 
on them it led to confusion. The ancient sovereigns of China knew 
this, and therefore ruled them without fixed laws. This mode of 
governing them proved beneficial.” Confucius was not speaking of 
people in his own day ; he was giving his opinion of two —- 
ments that had existed a thousand years before his time, and whose 
mode of government he disapproved of, because it was what is 
termed a free government and nota monarchy. He had no occasion 
to speak in contempt of them, or even to call them foreigners, be- 
cause, in his day, they had become subject to China. Mr. Lindsay 
may speak the Chinese language very well, but, before he again 
cites quotations from the Four Books of Confucius, he should let them 
be well imbued with exhalations of the lamp. 

The writer would be guilty of remissness did he not extract the fol- 
lowing judicious advice given by Sir George at page 37. He says:— 


“‘T cannot omit here also to protest against the nonsensical phrase ‘ bar- 
barian eye.” The Chinese word, here translaled eye, is thus explained in Dr. 
Morrison’s Dictionary :—‘ Moo or muh, the eye; that which directs ; the 
head or principal person.’ Now, it is quite obvious that when this epithet 
was applied to Lord Napier, the ¢hird, and not the first, of these senses was 
intended ; and that therefore, in point of fact, his title of Foreign Superin- 
tendent was very fairly translated. It is very difficult, therefore, to discover 
any adequate reason for employing the phrase ‘barbarian eye,’ which has 
been so much ridiculed and animadverted upon, except that of exaggerating 
the offensive and ungracious character of the document in which it appeared. 
I will not, however, impute to the translator any such intention, but merely 
observe, that this plan of translating, as it were, in ‘ caricature,” may be very 
harmless, as long .as it is confined to cases in which it merely excites a laugh 
at Chinese ignorance or absurdity ; but when it has the effect of producing or 
increasing ill blood between our merchants and the authorities of the country, 
and inflaming their minds with indignation at imagined insults, which nothing 
but the sword or the bayonet can expiate, it cannot be too severely reprobated, 
It is, unfortunately, but too true that the Chinese have often recourse to of- 
fensive and insulting phraseology in speaking of foreigners; and I am no ad- 
vocate for dissembling the fact when it really occurs : but the phrase ‘ barbarian 
eye’ appears to me as false to the letter, as it is to the spirit of the original.” 


Without making further extracts from the works that have been 
noticed, it is presumed that what has been advanced by Messrs. 
Matheson and Lindsay, as to the insolence of the Chinese in their 
official documents, has been satisfactorily refuted, and that conse- 
quently such complaints have arisen from our ignorance of their lan- 
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guage, which has led us to take offence where no offence was in- 
tended. The allusion of Sir George to the rendering of barbarian 
eye in the preceding extract, is most happy; for instead of consider- 
ing it an insult that Lord Napier should be styled the Southern Fo- 
reigner’s Eye (as it should have been rendered), that is, Tue Cuter 
OF THE SOUTHERN ForerGners, we ought to have considered it the 
very reverse, as the precedence is given to our nation in preference 
to the Dutch, the Portuguese, and even the Americans. 

In conclusion, it may not be amiss to remark that, instead of send- 
ing a person merely fo take charge of the customs, as suggested by 
Mr. Lindsay and approved of by Sir George Staunton, it would be 
much better to send out a person well acquainted with the language, 
of known integrity, as the bearer of a letter to the Emperor of China, 
informing him of the discontinuance of the Company’s charter, and 
of his Majesty being desirous of continuing to trade on honour- 
able principles with his subjects, which letter should be consigned to 
the care of the Viceroy. At the same time address another letter 
to the Viceroy, informing him that the bearer of the said letter will 
take charge of the trade, but that his powers are limited, and con- 
sequently, in case of any serious misunderstanding occurring, he 
will have to consult with his sovereign. This would always leave 
the President of the Trade an excuse for not acting on the spur 
of the moment. ‘The time that would necessarily elapse before an 
answer could be received from England would be such that the 
matter in dispute would be nearly or entirely forgotten. 

Indeed, we would even recommend an acknowledgment that Lord 
Napier had acted, in the late affair at Canton, on his own respon- 
sibility in attempting to obtain a residence at Canton by force, in- 
stead of seeking it in an honourable and peaceable manner. The 
Emperor and Viceroy would then understand the principles on which 
we continue to trade, and a reciprocal cordiality might be established. 
But the attempt to pass by all the great officers of the Chinese go- 
vernment, and to obtain redress direct from the Emperor, as though 
he did not act under due deliberation of his ministers at Canton, or of 
the Six Public Boards at Peking, indicates very imperfect knowledge 
of the Chinese government. All the Viceroys have the power of 
writing directly to the Emperor; while all affairs of business are 
sent to one or the other of the Six Boards for deliberation, according 
to the nature of the business, whose decision is then submitted to 
the Emperor; thus the dignity of the Emperor is maintained, and 
the great ministers of state have an influence in the government. 
In our country vox populi rules, but in China the TeEn-rtsze, “ the 
man who is appointed by Heaven to rule.’ At the same time, he 
is sensible that so vast an empire cannot be governed without the 
unremitting attention of his ministers, from the Viceroy down to 
Héen, or the district magistrate. If this be correct, whoever is sent 
out should be courteous, yet dignified, and of an unimpeachable 
character, in the strictest sense of the word. Let this be reversed, 
and, though his titles should rank him next to the king of Great 
Britain, he will not be respected. His servants will publish his 
faults, foreigners will magnify them, and his slight failings (if they 
may be so termed) will certainly reach the ear of the Viceroy. 
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During the writer’s residence at Macao, Senhor Paulino (who was 
a captain) assumed the government of that place, by consent of the 
Bishop, the Baron de Port de Alegre, Conselheiro Manoel Pereira, 
&e., &c. A Portuguese frigate was despatched from Goa with troops, 
and a despatch addressed to the Senate to re-establish the former 
order of affairs, but the Portuguese residents would not suffer the 
frigate to land her men, nor even the captain to come on shore, 
the people watching under arms by night. After the lapse of a 
month, the captain addressed a petition respecting his commission 
to the Viceroy, who deputed two Mandarins to go down to Macao. 
They were attended by about 200 soldiers, with matchlocks, spears, 
and shields, and conducted into the Senate, the soldiers lining the 
staircase, and forming themselves in a body without. The Manda- 
rins on entering the Senate took the uppermost seat. Captain 
Paulino sat on the side seat in his uniform with his long sword. 
The captain of the frigate entered with his letter, attended by a 
gentleman who came with him from Goa. Padre Consalvos was 
the interpreter. The Mandarins without any ceremony, said “ they 
had been sent by the Viceroy to see the opening of a letter that 
had been sent by the king of Portugal.” The captain produced 
the letter. The Mandarins desired him to open the letter. He de- 
clined doing so. ‘The Mandarins nodding to Sentor Paulino desired 
him to open it. The captain refused to deliver it to him, stating 
that his instructions were to deliver it to the bishop, or the senate ; 
but, none of them being present, he then offered it to the Mandarins 
to open. They then asked the interpreter to read the address on 
the letter, on hearing it interpreted, they also declined opening it. 
The Mandarins now asked if none of the senate were present; the 
answer was, on mentioning about half a dozen names, the bishop 
included, that they were all ill of the cholera. This excited a smile 
from the Mandarins. The interpreter now called to one of the 
young priests, and told him to “ go and tell the bishop that such a 


person was present—adding, he will come then.’ In about ten 
minutes the bishop entered, wearing his gold cross suspended froin 


his neck. All the Portuguese rose and saluted him by kissing his 
hand, as he passed up the root, and even the captain and his friend 
advanced towards him, which excited the attention of the Manda- 
rins. The bishop took his seat next to Senhor Paulino. It should 
have been noticed, that the bishop was a very little man. But his 
countenance indicated much good nature, combined with gravity, 
and a commanding demeanour. On seeing the bishop seated, his 
small stature excited a smile, but on fully noticing him, and perceiv- 
ing that there was that which commanded a high degree of respect, 
regaining their former placid manner, the Mandarins asked if he 
would open the letter, to which he consented. The captain ap- 
proached with the letter, which the bishop took, evidently not pleased 
with the conduct of the captain, and opened it. The letter being 
thus opened, the Mandarins spoke as follows: “ The king’s letter 
being opened, this terminates our commission. We hope that all 
affairs will now be amicably adjusted among you. There has been 
along and mutual understanding between the emperor and the 
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king of Portugal. You have been permitted to reside in China for 
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a great number of years, and have enjoyed all the blessings that the 
iiects of the empire enjoy. The emperor has noticed the peace- 
able manner in which you have lived, and expects that you will con- 
tinue thus to live. Among you reside many foreigners, the Hung- 
maou-kwei” (on the individual alluded to above, looking the Manda- 
rin hard in the face, as he was close by his side, and touching his 
hair, the Mandarin perceived that the epithet did not please, and 
immediately said, “the English, live among you also; it is therefore 
important that you live peaceably and orderly, if so, the emperor will 
ever take care of you.” Having thus spoken, they arose, and were 
attended to their chairs by the person alluded to above ; when, pre- 
ceded by their troops, they went through the city to Casa Branca 
fort. From the manner in which the Mandarin aie use of the term 
Hung-maou-kwei, it was evident that it came involuntarily from 
him, and the smile of approbation which followed on his correcting 
what seemed to give offence, convinces the writer that we have 
hitherto generally misunderstood its meaning, or that they are not 
aware we take offence at it. 

The writer having as far back asthe year 1822 discovered, satis- 
factorily, the reasons for removing the trade from Amoy to Canton, as 
mentioned already, is convinced that the idea of opening other ports 
in China is just as likely as that they will suffer the Russians to trade at 
Canton, which we know full well they will not, as that has been tried. 
With respect to the imports, it is true that they frequently treble the 
duties levied. This is an error of their government; but it is not 
confined to the imports, it extends to every department of the revenue. 
The stipulated income of an officer is the same now that it was 500 
years since, but, as this is now inadequate to his support, he makes 
up the deficiency by surcharges. It is absurd to expect that a people 
like the Chinese, who so tenaciously adhere to long-established 
usages, will be induced to yield to the notions of foreigners, whether 
we appeal to the Viceroy or to the Emperor. 
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LINES BY LADY JIN-SHE. 
FROM THE CHINESE. 


Wiy do I weep? Awake my soothing lyre, 
And charm the sorrows of my heart away, 
Lest grief should prove a self-consuming fire, 


And blight the opening flower.of life’s young day. 


O sing of love, and charm the listening ear 
Of one who may the tender passion feel ; 
Some future day, these lines may bright appear, 
With smiles of joy that two fond hearts reveal. 


My verse, inscribed on an autumnal leaf, 
May gentle zephyrs waft to that soft breast, 
Where love shall melt in pity for my grief, 
And in a mutual flame our hearts be blest. P.P T. 
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My debts were considerable—when I say considerable, I mean 
they were most extensive. At the very least, two hundred thousand 
pounds had been squandered away in the most unaccountable man- 
ner. I never can think upon the time now without feeling a sense 
of the most confusing shame and regret. I had had experience suf- 
ficient in the world, more than enough experience to have prevented 
in every other individual such conduct as that I indulged in. But 
my character was always different from any other character ; am- 
bition, boundless, insatiable ambition, was my leading trait. Nothing 
I thought was too great or too sublime for me. I would follow every 
frivolous fashion, every changeable mode. I would have every 
luxury gold could procure. I had made Paris my place of abode, 
and with the advantages of the very best introductions I got into the 
highest French society. 

[ had a wife. .. . Angeliccreature! Oh! mypenstops...my 
hand refuses its office, when I think of her!....deadand gone!... 
She was the very pattern of a wife. I think there never existed a more 
perfect model of Christian meekness and woman-like modesty. 
Oh! had I but followed her advice, what would not have been my 
present fate! But no! [ was too proud, too self-confident. I trusted 
only in my own powers; and here I am asad, but just example 
for all who, like myself, will only be guided by their passions. 

I once knew the joy of a father’s heart. It lasted not: in one 
short year my best hope was cut off. After her infant’s death, my 
beloved Caroline lost all cheerfulness of heart. She sat absorbed in 
grief, and sought no earthly friend to comfort and console her. 
She pined away, and died amidst ruin and desolation, leaving her 
husband in gaol for debt, and not an heir, not a human being to up- 
hold the long respected name of Lytton. 

Some months after my beloved wife’s death, I was liberated by 
the insolvent act. No sooner was I free than all the remaining 
energies of my mind, which had been severely and for ever 
wounded by all my late misfortunes, I devoted to my favourite pur- 
suit of money-making. I succeeded ! Wonder upon wonder. I paid 
my debts! I believe I had one honourable feeling remaining —that 
was to pay my debts. Good fortune attended all my endeavours. 
I regained my previous position in life. I renewed my old acquaint- 
ances. I embraced once more my former mode of life. But m 
heart had lost all comfort; I felt a void I had never felt before, 
and I tried every way, 1 Ahausted every nerve, to find some re- 
lief to my soul. I have never known love. I have felt many times 
a sincere attachment to a particular person, but I have never expe- 
rienced that fatal passion, that bane of human existence, and, yet, 
without which life, they say, is without acharm. Love! No. I have 
never wished to love. I have gone through enough of passions, of 
dreadful gnawings of heart. Inever wish for more. My spirit is 
broken. I am curbed. Iam vanquished. 

I was once in company with a chosen set of companions. The ban- 
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quet room was splendid. ‘The beautiful hangings and gilded panels 
bespoke the riches and taste of the possessor. The rooms had been 
fitted up by the hand of a well-known artiste. The supper table 
was crowded with every dish that the best “cordon bleu” could fur- 
nish. The most acute epicurean critic could have found nothing to 
complain of. Wine sparkled in every direction. The dresses of the 
females were of the richest stuffs, and made according to the very 
last fashion. Every one was pleased, every one was delighted. [ 
took very little part in the conversation. The subjects that were dis- 
cussed were not interesting to me. I was insensible to the praise 
bestowed onsome, and to the sarcasin cast on others. I was not ina 
cheerful mood. My heart was sad. I could assign no cause for the 
unusual de pression of spirits under which I laboured, 

The company dispersed from the table. Some went to listen to 
the exquisite music. Some joined in groups to converse. Some went to 
the card table, and others to dice. I was amongst the latter: I 
wanted something to rouse my spirits,something exciting to refresh 
my heart. Fortune once more turned her back upon me. I was un- 
lucky. Ilost. Played on. I lost again, and again | staked a large sum. 
I lost again, This soured my temper. A friend of mine came up 
and offered to give me a chance of winning back from him what I 
had lost. I accepted the proposition, but I was again unfortunate. 
I could now no longer bear up. I quarrelled with my antagonist. I 
broke forth with the most violent expressions. So far forgot 
myself as to call him villain! cheat! I became furious, and upbraided 
him for what I thought was undeserved treachery on his part. “ Sir 
Frederick Lytton” said he, “1 am not accustomed to hear such 
words from you! I demand anexplanation. I answered him with 
more opprobricus epithets. I forget the words I used. Nevercan | 
remember the circumstances without feeling still the dire disgrace I 
brought upon myself by my unguarded violence. It was arranged 
we should meet the next morning at seven in the Bois de Boulogne. 
The company dispersed. The party was broken up. Every one went 
home with sad forebodings. 

Etienne de St. Foix, the man 1 had so grossly insulted, was the 
only existing remnant of a noble French family. I had first met 
him in England. During the revolution, and the reign of Buonaparte, 
he had been one of those unfortunate emigrants from their native land 
with whom England abounded at that time. A long acquaintance 
with him had disclosed to me his noble character and unchangeable 
devotion in friendship. We had lived as brothers, and till that night 
not the slightest dispute had ever arisen between us. 

When I reached my home, and retired to my bed-room, I sunk 
on my couch oppressed by successive feelings of rage, despair, and 
shame. I remained with my face hid in my hands unmoved. The 
most horrid reflections came across me. Scarce six hours were there 
between me and the prospect of eternity! On one hand, I thought 
_ my own dreadful state should | be a murderer. On the other, 
oh! what were not the awful thoughts of appearing unprepared be- 


fore my Eternal Judge! within the short space allotted tome. I 
suddenly arose. I tried to write my last wishes. To whom could I leave 
my wealth? To whom could I turnin this dreadful moment ? Oh! how 
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I cursed my imprudence, my folly. I had never been accustomed 
to pray, my heart had never known the joy of turning to that Great 
God who reigns above for comfort. I had always trusted in my 
own destiny. I had not been left quite ignorant of the existence of 
the first great Cause of all things, but I was afraid to pray. I 
feared that the great Deity would turn from me in anger. had 
never trusted in his mercy ; but gradually I sunk onmy knees. I 
srayed long, uninterruptedly; and when I arose my heart was 
calmer. I felt now resigned. I knew I could not shrink from my en- 
gagement. I knew I must meet my long-known friend as anenemy, 
but I was now comforted and more prepared to meet my self-im- 
posed trial. 

Morning began to dawn. I had seen my second the evening be- 
fore, and, when he came to éall for me, I felt as if I had been re- 
lieved of agreat weight. When we reached the spot agreed upon, my 
adversary was already there. I could hardly look uponhim. I could 
not bear his gaze. Agony, dreadful agony, was written on his 
noble features, and it was with trembling hands we took our re- 
spective places. We were to fire both at once. As the signal was 
given, my strength failed me. I could not raise the pistol above the 
level of his head. Etienne staggered a few paces. I rushed forward, 
and was just in time to catch him in my arms. His eyes turned 
upon me with a look of heart-rending anguish. I had scarce strength 
enough left to support his head. The ball had entered his oreast a 
little below the neck. He breathed, however. The surgeon who was 
in attendance declared the wound not mortal. I feltrelieved. We 
conveyed him home ina carriage which had been pepared by my 
second, and the surgeon immediately extracted the ball. I could 
not leave his bedside. He was for a long time insensible. When he 
came to himself the first object that met his eye was myself. He 
started, then smiled. He took me by the hand. My eyes swam in 
tears. I could no longer suppress my feelings. I fell on the couch 
and wept bitterly. This seemed to distress him. He entreated me to 
be calm. I curbed myself. I became more quiet and was enabled 
to talk to him. 

Frederick,” said he, “ tell me—I am in the utmost anxiety—tell 
me, did you wish to take my life?” “Believe me, Etienne,” I re- 
plied in a scarcely audible tone, ‘* believe me, I had no intention of 
taking aim. As the signal was given, | lost all firmness. I could not 
raise my hand sufficiently high for the pistol to be above the level 
of your head, and thus have I made myself the instrument of torture 
to him I have best loved on this earth! Forgive me, Etienne! Can 

ou forgive me? Can you believe I was in a right mind when I so 
dreadfully disgraced myself? Can you forgive the action of a mad 
man? Can you feel any mercy for a repentant offender. Oh! 
Etieune, that I ever lived to break for one moment that hallowed tie 
which united us together!” I again burst into tears, but he heard 
me not. He saw not those tears of anguishand repentance. He had 
fallen into a sweet slumber. He slept some hours, during which I 
never moved from my seat. Reflections of different natures coursed 
each other in my brain, but the most prominent of all was thankful- 
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ness that I had been spared the feelings of a murderer. I becanie 
calm. I had hopes, strong hopes, that Etienne would recover, par- 
ticularly as he evinced no signs of great pain. His mind was now 
at rest. He was sure I had not wished his death. He felt grateful that 
my heart at least was not perverted. I made a vow never again to 
expose myself to endure such fearful agony of mind as I had gone 
through within the last twenty-four hours. He insisted upon my 
taking some rest. ‘The surgeon came to visit him, and to apply a 
new bandage to his wound. I entreated permission to remain dur- 
ing the operation. It was granted. He supported the whole with the 
most te firmness, and I left him in good spirits and quite re- 
conciled to me. 

After some weeks, he recovered, slowly indeed, but entirely, and 
our friendship was only strengthened by the late event. 

Etienne was young: he had scarce reached his twenty-seventh 
year. Ilis affections had long been engaged to a female of distinc- 
tion, who was in every point worthy of him. [.éontine de Valery, 
daughter of a French Count, who had fallen a martyr to party spirit, 
was not more remarkable for her beauty than for the upright frank- 
ness of her character. Adversity had been her teacher ever since 
her father’s death, which had happened while she was yet a child. 
She had been reared in that cruel but instructive school. But she 
was not subdued by misfortunes ; they only served to strengthen 
her heart and to form her mind, and she was always thankful that 
she had acquired so much experience as her trials had afforded 
her. 

But Etienne de St. Foix was not the only one whose heart had 
been touched by Léontine’s charms. Henri de Bertou, the son of one 
of those officers who distinguished themselves under Napoleon, had 
not been insensible to her attractions. He was proud, hard hearted, 
unbending ; but he had acquired a great facility of concealing his 
real character. He was versed in every art of politeness, and was 
considered one of the most accomplished cavaliers in Paris. He 
had fallen deeply in love with Mademoiselle de Valéry, and was on 
the eve of declaring his feelings. But he well knew no affection 
answered his. He was well aware that another possessed the heart 
he would have given his life to have called his own for one moment. 
He was ignorant who this rival was, and all his energies were upon 
the alert to discover him. Meanwhile Etienne made his offer. He 
was immediately accepted, and his nuptials with Léontine were ce- 
lebrated with heartfelt joy by all. He had determined to travel, 
and the first place they were to visit was Spain. I accompanied my 
friend. Nothing more retained me in Paris; onthe contrary, the 
very name of that town was odious to me after what had happened 
there. We accordingly started together, and arrived at Madrid a week 
or two afterwards. I shall not dwell upon the incidents of our jour- 
ney. Suffice it to say that, after visiting the greater part of Spain 
and Portugal, Etienne proposed to return through Madrid and pro- 
ceed onwards to Rome and Naples. We therefore look a tour 
through Switzerland and arrived at Rome after a charming journey 
across the Alps. I had completely regained my spirits, and St Foix 
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was more dear to me than ever. One day, I happened to stroll 
out alone into the suburbs, when I returned home I found Léontine 
in tears. Etienne was pacing up and down the room. His counte- - 
nance expressed deep anxiety. The moment! entered the apart- 
ment, Etienne stopped and exclaimed, “ Here you are at last, Fre- 
derick. We have been expecting you with the utmost impatience !” 
“ What has happened ?” said I. “ I amas ignorant as yourself,” re- 
plied he. “T.éontine has met with some extraordinary adventure 
which she would not tell me till you came.” I turned to Madame 
de St. Foix and asked an explanation. ‘“ I must entreat you both 
to give me a cool hearing. Promise me to listen to the end with- 
out interruption.” We both made the required promise, and, 
although I was extremely anxious, I sat down and tried to appear 
calm. She then began as follows :—‘ I went out this morning ac- 
companied only by Victor, and, as the weather was so beautiful, I 
determined to take a stroll into the country. I went towards the 
Tiber. I had observed in the streets a strange looking man who 
seemed to follow us, but, asI knew Victor was armed, I felt no sort 
of alarm, indeed, I hardly gave a thought to the circumstance. 
Suddenly, however, as I was walking along the banks, this same 
man came from behind a bush directly towards me. He advanced, 
and said in a muffled voice in French, ‘‘ Madame, I wish to speak 
with you.” I started back. He was enveloped in a thick cloak, and 
his hat was slouched over his face, but I thought I knew his voice. 
“ Mr. de Bertou! is it you?” TI cannot answer your question,” 
said he, “ till you have told your servant toleave us a few minutes.” 
Resolved to know what he meant, I mentioned to Victor to retire a 
few steps. I knew I could rely on him in case of treachery. The 
stranger then threw aside his cloak, and I recognised indeed Henri 
de Bertou. “ You know,” he said, “ that I have long loved you. 
Nay, start not, but listen to me. You know I have long pined after 
you, that I have made you my idol, that I have sacriticed my life 
to you, that I have sworn no other woman shall ever possess the 
heart that I had consecrated solely to you. Listen,” he continued, 
as I attempted to speak, “ pray listen tome. I had determined to de- 
clare my affection to you. I had resolyed to ask your hand. A\l- 
though I knew you loved me not, I yet entertained a mad hope that 
you would not discard me for ever. But that hated man who is 
now in quiet possession of you overturned all my hopes. I knew not 
who he was. I now know him, and ere long the name of St. Foix 
shall be blotted from the earth.” I was thunder-struck—I knew not 
what to say—I was so bewildered I could hardly stand. However, 
I lost not all power. I tried to speak, but he interrupted me. “ For- 
give me, Léontine, for thus torturing you. But I have sworn I 
would not take my vengeance till I declared to you both my love 
for you and my unquenchable hatred towards the destroyer of all 
my happiness, that odious St. Foix. Try not to dissuade me from 
my purpose. It is fixed, irrevocable. I have vowed that my sword 
shall pierce the heart of St. Foix, and, unless I am prevented by 
death, my oath shall be fulfilled. Seek me not. You will never find 
me till your detested husband is dead. Adieu !” 
2H2 
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He disappeared from my sight. In vain I looked around. In vain f 
sent Victor in every direction to find him. He was gone, and I re- 
turned here in a most dreadful state of wretchedness. Léontine 
ceased speaking. I glanced my eyes towards Etienne. He was ap- 
parently wrapped in thought. I watched him for some time. He 
seemed to be unconscious of our presence. At length he started up 
and said, “ Léontine, thisis no idle tale, I will use every effort to find 
him out. I will have him searched for all over Italy, all over Europe, 
if it be necessary. Only be calm about it yourself. Do not let anxiety 
for me disturb your mind. I feel convinced I shall find him. 

We accordingly set on foot a severe search. We took every pre- 
caution. But to no purpose: we heard nothing more of de Bertou. 
We left Rome and proceeded on towards Naples. There we hired 
lodgings for a month, determined, if possible, to obtain the object of 
our search. The whole affair had a terrible effect on Etienne’s 
spirits. He had always thought himself the only one who could ap- 
preciate Léontine. He had always rejoiced at being free from all the 
jealousies of a rival, and now his happy delusion was dissolved. He 
knew now that he had a rival, and that rival was the most violent and 
hard-hearted of all human beings. He feared nothing for himself ; 
he only dreaded the effect his death would have on Léontine. He 
felt a sort of security that he should not die by de Bertou’s hand, 
and yet he had a sad foreboding, for which he could in no ways ac- 
count. 

All our endeavours to trace de Bertou were fruitless. Léontine 
prevailed upon her husband to return to France, and in a week or 
two afterwards we once more took up our abode in Paris. The 
dreadful suspense that preyed upon us from the circumstance of 
Léontine’s rencontre at Rome had a dreadful effect on her spirits. 
I well understood the object of the wretched Henri, in thus delaying 
to accomplish his threats. I well knew the feeling he had of allow- 
ing Etienne’s happiness to become full, ere he wreaked on him his 
vengeance. 

About seven months after our departure from Rome, Léontine re- 
ceived a note from an unknown hand. She opened it in the presence 
of Etienne and myself. It contained the following ominous words : 
—-‘‘Beware, a traitor seeks your life and thatof your husband. 
Take care where you go. Never be unguarded.” There was no sig- 
nature. This letter revived all our fears. Léontine could no longer 
bear up. She became dangerously ill. Week after week she suffered, 
and it seemed as if she would never recover. She gradually, how- 
ever, and slowly got better. Country air was advised for her. But all 
was unavailing. She drooped. The Tesources of art had no effect ; 
her hour was not yet come. 

Some time after the reception of the fatal note which had been 
the ruin of Léontine’s health, Etienne, herself, and some friends, 
amongst whom I was, were taking a stroll upon the heights of 
Montmartre. This delightful place is about a quarter of a mile 
from Paris, and commands a splendid view of the town and the sur- 
rounding country. It was a beautiful sunny day. 

The spring was just beginning to cheer the earth, and the balmy 
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air had a good effect on Madame de St. Foix’s spirits. We all ad- 
mired the beautiful prospect before us. On all sides was a wide ex- 
tensive ‘plain, with hills in the distance. We stood on an elevated 
point, which was cut perpendicularly on one side. At the foot were 
some old stones and bricks, with a few workimen’s tools. 

‘‘ How beautiful is the plain below,” said Ito Léontine. ‘* It would 
almost make me forget all our misfortunes to live in this delightful 
spot.” ‘ Ah!” replied she, “ would to Heaven I could efface all mine 
from my memory, I would do any thing.” She suddenly stopped. 
We heard the report of a pistol, followed by adreadful shriek. “ At 
last Iam avenged!” cried a voice I immediately knew. I turned 
round, Etienne de St. Foix was lying prostrate on the ground, 
bleeding profusely ; and a man, muffled in a cloak, with a pistol in 
his hand, was standing over the dead body of my friend. All the 
spectators were horror-struck. Before any of us had time to recover 
our senses, the dark figure threw off his cloak and showed the fea- 
tures of Henri de Bertou. Every one rushed suddenly towards 
him ; but he escaped from our circle, and, running to where Léontine 
had fallen senseless to the ground, took her up with a mighty grasp 
and backed fearfully towards the edge of the rock. ‘“ If any one 
advances,” he cried, “I throw her headlong down the steep!” I 
cannot go on—I cannot find words to describe the horror that seized 
us all. We stopped suddenly. He took advantage of the moment 
to implant a long kiss upon her drooping forehead, then laid her 
down and leaped from the rock into the vale beneath. Speechless 
with horror, we rushed towards Madame de St. Foix. What was our 
agony to behold a knife buried in her breast! The villain had 
stabbed her to the heart! We descended from the height and came 
to the spot where was lying amongst the stones and bricks the 
mangled body of Henri de Bertou. He had just time to utter a few 
imprecations. He expired in the most fearful convulsions ! 

* * * * . * 
* * ¥ > & 
*” aK aS * 


After having assisted at the funeral of my last friends, I began 
to reflect upon my own now desolate state. The death of Etienne 
and Léontine had destroyed every tie I had left upon earth. [ felt 
that I must create a new existence for myself. I could not decide 
onany plans. Day after day, and week after week, I lingered on 
in Paris ; and it was not till some months after the lamentable ca- 
tastrophe I have just recorded that I began to grow more accus- 
tomed to my solitude. My late absence from France had of course 
broken again all the acquaintances I had formed there. I did 
nothing for the following year. At last, I determined to come to 
England and try a new existence. 1 was possessed of sufficient 
riches. I wished for no more. I tried to interest myself in the po- 
litics of the day, and I gradually become acquainted with the policy 
of all the different courts of Europe. 1 ingratiated myself with the 
party then reigning. I got gradually identified with my pursuit, 
and, ere long, my whole soul became devoted to it. Four years had 
now elapsed since I had ieft Paris. I could never bear to call to 
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memory any of the events of my past life. I was no longer the 
same man. I undertook a diplomatic charge. I was but partially 
successful. I was dissatisfied with myself, and I resolved, if I failed 
in my next endeavours, I should retire at once from every public 
office and lead a quiet and retired life. I therefore made a great 
effort. I was entrusted with a secret mission, and returned 
triumphant. I had obtained complete success. This again elated me, 
and I took fresh courage. Every thing went on smoothly. I be- 
came now more interested in the line of life I had chosen. I was 
again the favourite of fortune. I succeeded in every thing I under- 
took, when suddenly a change of ministry brought with it a com- 
plete change of affairs. I tried to battle against the consequences of 
such a change, and I applied myself soul and body to gain my 
point. I kept my position to the very last moment, but I could not 
fight against thousands. I was discarded and dismissed with foul 
reproaches and disgraceful taunts. I was now completely broken. I 
never recovered from that last stroke. I believe I nevershall. I am 
now leading a most retired life. I have quite given up every thought 
of exerting myself in any way. Reminiscences alone constitute my 
present enjoyment and distress. I live in memory only. I have 
taken a long, a last farewell of this world! May I prepare myself for 
leaving it entirely. 


FREDERICK LYTTON. 


The foregoing pages, collected from the papers of the late Sir 


Frederick Lytton, are offered to the public by his confidential 
Secretary, 


March, 1836. 0. O. 


A SONNET. 


Alone and sad, at midnight’s shadowy hour, 
I sit me down to meditate and mourn 
The phantom—past in all its faded power : 
The few bright sunlights, and fond wishes torn 
From out my weakened grasp—nor fruit, nor flower 
To gladden, or to cheer my heart forlorn. 
Dim spectres of the Past! Ye bring no ray 
To light my trembling steps—already weak 
From care and weariness. Ye cannot stay 
To ease a troubled heart, that fain would break. 
God of the just! thou know’st the heart, 
Its pangs, its conflicts, and its woes— 
Guide Thou my path-way—and impart 
A holy trust in Thee—nor let me start 
When Thou shalt hush its ’plainipgs in repose 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
(Concluded from p. 315.) 


_—_—_— 


Ix the course of the evening the conversation turned on Sir 
Walter’s latest poetical works. I was afraid, when the subject was 
first broached, which it was, seemingly by accident, by Mr. Ballan- 
tine, that as those poems were so unsuccessful, and were so much 
ridiculed by the critical press of the day, that Scott would have 
felt sore on!it. Not so. Indeed he seemed to me to enter on 
it with peculiar pleasure. The fact was that he lived and died in 
the firm belief that the silliest of his poetical productions was fully 
equal to “ Marmion,” ‘“‘ The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” and those 
other poems which were so favourably received by the public; and 
that the reason why they were not so successful as those last alluded 
to was, as he has since stated in print, that his too frequent appear- 
ance before the public as a poet had created a kind of satiety, and 
that this feeling was increased by the circumstance of Lord Byron’s 
reputation beginning at the time to rise so rapidly. In thus think- 
ing as highly of his worst as of his best poetical works Sir Walter 
was not singular. Thousands of authors before him have been 
equally at variance with the public in the estimation of their own 
works. The fact that Miltonclung to the impression to the last that his 
“ Paradise Regained” was not only equal but superior to his * Para- 
dise Lost” is one instance, not to mention any more, with which 
the reading world are well acquainted. 

Sir Walter on this occasion, as indeed I understood from his friends 
he often did, referred with much seeming pleasure to the short pe- 
riod during which he practised as a Scotiich advocate, or rather at- 
tempted to practise ; for the cases with which he was entrusted were 
so few as to be hardly worthy the name ofa business. Among these 
few, however, there was one ofa very extraordinary kind. It was that 
of a clergyman of the church of Scotland, of the name of Mr. M‘N, 
[t occurred in 1793, and created the deepest interest throughout 
Scotland. The case was not tried before a civil court, but before 
the General Assembly of the church. The charges preferred 
against the reverend defendant were of the gravest nature. The 
preamble of the libel (I was shown a copy of the report of the pro- 
ceedings in the case) was in the following terms:—The Rev. Mr, 
John M‘N , minister of the gospel in the parish of G——,* is 
hereby indicted, at the instance of the elders and heads and familiars 
in the parish of ——, for the crimes of drunkenness, lying, cursing, 
swearing, blaspheming, using obscene, immodest, impious, and 
wicked language and expressions, of misconstruing the holy scrip- 
tures, and thereby burlesquing and ridiculing the same, of endea- 
vouring to corrupt the faith of the teachers of the gospel, of profan- 








* I do not give the names at full length, though at the time the case was known, 
as already mentioned,all over Scotland, as by reviving it, it might give unnecessary 
pain to some of the reverend defendant's relatives, if any such there be alive. 
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ing the Lord’s day, of withdrawing and ——e the funds belonging 
to the poor * * * deliberately violating both law and justice, being 
guilty of the most — acts of injustice, corruption, extortion, and 
oppression, compounding and transacting crimes, demanding and re- 
ceiving money under false pretences,” &c. &c. I am sure the 
reader will concur with me in thinking that, if this ‘criminal of the 
cloth” had only been guilty of one half the offences here laid to his 
charge, he would still have been a transgressor of no ordinary mag- 
nitude. I expressed a hope in the hearing of Sir Walter that the 
clerical defendant was innocent of most, if not all of the charges; but 
from the statementsmade to me I found that my charity had been mis- 
placed. Indeed, I learned that, with the single exception of not vio- 
lating the sixth commandment, the reverend culprit had run the 
round of the cardinal vices. It is more than probable—though this 
is only conjecture, nothing having fallen from Sir Walter in the 
course of the evening which directly sanctioned the opinion—that 
this clerical delinquent was afterwards taken by the author of Wa- 
verley as the model of some of the ‘consummate villains” whose 
characters are so forcibly pourtrayed in several of his novels. 

It is right to mention that Sir Walter viewed with the utmost hor- 
ror the conduct of his reverend client, and, though of course main- 
taining a prudent silence on the subject while the case was pending 
before the General Assembly, he never spoke of it after the decision 
of that venerable court without censuring the reverend gentleman’s 
conduct in the most unqualified terms. Sir Walter (then Mr. Scott) 
did, as in duty bound, every thing possible to obtain an acquittal. 
He cited no fewer than thirty-one witnesses in his favour. In the 
peroration of his speech, which was remarkable alike for its earnest- 
ness and eloquence, he expressed a hope that the venerable court 
would not by its decision utterly and for ever ruin the character, de- 
stroy the peace of mind of his client, and reduce him and his parents, 
entirely depending on him for support, to beggary, but that the se- 
vere sufferings he had already undergone would be considered some 
atonement for his improprieties, and that in its judgment it would 
remember mercy. ‘The court however, very properly considering 
that the character of the church of Scotland and the interests of re- 
ligion and morality were deeply involved in the matter, came to a 
unanimous decision to depose him from his pastoral charge, and ex- 
communicate him from a church which he had done so much to 
bring into discredit. 

This visit to SirWalter at Abbotsford took place about ten years be- 
fore he formally avowed himself the author of the Waverly novels. 
I had not, any more than the public, the shadow of a doubt for some 
years previously that that extraordinary series of works owed its pa- 
rentage tohim. If I had had any doubt, it would have vanished by a 
merely accidental circumstance which came under my notice on this 
occasion. I saw several printed sheets—there were no corrections on 
them—so far as I could see from the rapid glance I was able to give 
them, of the second volume of one of his forthcoming novels, lying on 
the table, which, however, he hastily gathered together and placed 
on a shelf among a quantity of other loose sheets, as if desirous that 
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the eye of no second party should see them. I will not now be po- 
sitive as to the novel; but, if I recollect rightly, it was ‘‘ Anne of 
Gierstein.” This I remember perfectly well, that the work was not 
published for four weeks afterwards. 

I may here, by way of episode, mention that every possible pre- 
caution was taken to preserve Sir Walter’s incognito, until he himself 
thought fit to throw it off. Mr. James Ballantine, the printer of the 
Scotch novels, copied the manuscript over himself, instead of hazard- 
ing the secret by committing the task to any subordinate in his esta- 
blishment. And one of the sons of the late respected Mr. Constable, 
Sir Walter’s publisher, mentioned to me on one occasion that, when 
his father wrote even to Sir Walter himself on the subject of the Wa- 
verly novels, he never spoke of them in any other terms than as the 
“ novels,” ‘certain popular works,” or in some such indefinite phraseo- 
logy. This precaution was taken lest any of Mr. Constable’s letters 
should accidentally have fallen into the hands of a third party, and 
thus the secret have escaped. | 

Sir Walter possessed an extraordinary memory, especially with 
respect to old ballads. ‘The number of Scotch ballads he could re- 
peat without the least hesitation, and without mistaking a word, was 
almost incredible. I saw enough on the evening in question to sa- 
tisfy me of this ; but the fact was still further borne out by the state- 
ments of Mr. Ballantine. Indeed, there was hardly a Scotch ballad 
of any note that he could not repeat from beginning to end, His 
memory was remarkably retentive, too, with regard to all literary 
matters. Whatever he once read, if it deeply interested him, he 
never afterwards forgot in substance, and, indeed, often for years 
after he recollected the very words. 

One Herculean part of the labours he performed is little known to 
the world, though it must not only have been irksome in itself, but 
consumed a great portion of his time. 

There was scarcely an hour, certainly not a day, in which some 
unfledged author was not sending him his manuscript for the pur- 
pose of getting his opinion as to its merits, or some young writer 
sending him his maiden printed production with the same view. 
Two instances of this occurred on the evening in question, and Mr. 
Ballantine assured me that in almost every instance Sir Walter paid 
the most respectful attention to such applications. His remarks in 
such cases were always full of good nature, but were at the same 
time candid. ‘To him it was the most grateful task to discover and 
point out excellencies, but he never shrunk from specifying defects. 
The minuteness of his criticisms, in many instances, showed not only 
his candour but the remarkable care with which he had read the 
manuscript or printed book submitted to him. He always concluded 
in such cases by advising the young author, whether embryo or al- 
ready before the public, to guard against making literature a profes- 
sion, that is to say, depending for his bread on the fruits of his pen, 
assuring them that if they did they would find, to their cost, they 
were leaning on a broken reed. He urged them to pursue literature 
as a recreation, or a refined source of enjoyment, rather than asa 


business, adding that, if it were their good fortune to rise to such 
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eminence as would secure adequate pecuniary remuneration for their 
works, and thus enable them to live by their literary labours, the 
circuinstance would be the more agreeable that it was unexpected. 

Sir Walter Scott did much to inspire a correct literary taste in 
others, by his private criticisms and advice to young and old, as well 
as by the example of chaste and elegant composition which he set in 
his own works. Were it not that it would be adigression, | could men- 
tion many such instances within my own personal knowledge, but I shall 
only give that of my late respected friend, Mr. Thomas Atkinson, of 
Glasgow—a gentleman who, considering the early age at which he 
was snatched from us by the hand of death, has done more for the 
literature of his country than any other Scotchman he left behind 
him. When he published his maiden production—The Sextuple 
Alliance, I think, was the name—he sent an early copy to Sir Walter 
Scott, and in a few days after he received from the distinguished 
novelist a letter full of the soundest criticism on his work and the 
best advice as to the way in which he should pursue his future 
literary studies. The commendation given in this letter—the kindly 
feeling it breathed while pointing out the errors the author had com- 
mitted—and the suggestions it contained for the future, formed, as 
Mr. Atkinson always afterwards delighted to admit, the ground work 
of the literary eminence he afterwards obtained, 

It would extend this article to too great a length to notice the va- 
rious other topics on which we conversed on this occasion. Suffice 
it to say that Sir Walter entered into them all with much seeming 
zest, and in every instance appeared quite at home in them. 

Our little party broke up at a late hour, but met again at break- 
fast next morning. The top’cs then introduced related chiefly to 
matters connected with Abbotsford. In doing the honours of the 
table—and none could personate “ mine host” better than the worthy 
baronet—Sir Walter remarked that he was under great obligations 
to his friend Mr. Hogg for several valuable hints, or rather examples, 
as to what constituted the component parts of a good breakfast. The 
breakfast struck me as much better than any thing of the kind to 
which I was accustomed in England. I made an observation to that 
effect. “‘ Ye’re nae far wrang,” answered Sir Walter; “ but ye have 
Jamie Hogg, and nae me or Lady Scott, to thank for it.” He then 
mentioned that some considerable time previously he and Sir A. 
Fergusson had breakfasted with the Ettrick Shepherd, when there was 
laid before them ampe supplies, in addition to the usual fare of tea, 
eggs, &c. of broiled salmon, broiled ham, mutton, ham, &c. “ Before 
that time,” said Sir Walter, “I had just the plain tea, roll, and egg, 
and nothing more, to breakfast.” On the table before us, in addi- 
tion to these, were reindeer, tongue, ham, corned beef, &c., to do jus- 
tice to all of which we were well pressed both by precept and ex- 
ample. 

I was strongly urged to prolong my visit for at least a few days, 
but, being limited as to time on that side the Tweed, I was unable to 
accept the invitation, which, under other circumstances, I should 
have had infinite pleasure in doing. After a second survey of the 
exterior of the mansion-house and the adjoining pleasure-grounds, I 
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parted with my venerated and kind-hearted host. Mr. Ballantine 
and I proceeded to Edinburgh together. 

How altered the circumstances under which I again saw Sir 
Walter! It was in London, two days before his leaving it for Ports- 
mouth, on his Italian voyage. -He was then pale and emaciated. 
His eyes were sunken, and his countenance had a peculiar air of me- 
lancholy about it. He seemed as kind-hearted as ever, but evinced 
an indisposition to general conversation. I saw this, and so did those 
who were present; and consequently we made no effort, but rather 
the contrary, to draw him into conversation. It was in the evening, and 
during the time we were together one of the newspapers came in. He 
enquired the news; and was answered that the paper was chiefly filled 
with matter relative to the Reform Bill. His countenance, as the 
last two words were uttered, instantly assumed a more animated as- 
pect, and he energetically exclaimed, “‘ That bill will yet be the ruin 
of the country!” One of the gentlemen present expressed a hope 
that the measure would not be so injurious to the national interests 
as many well-meaning people apprehended. Whereupon Sir Walter, 
waxing yet warmer than before, observed, *‘ Aye, it will, take my 
word for it, more than realize our worst fears!” 

We at once saw that, in the then state of his health, it would 
have been improper to make any new observations having a ten- 
dency to keep up the excitement under which he laboured, and ac- 
cordingly one of the gentlemen present contrived to introduce some 
new topic. 

Sir Walter was the most sincerely and strongly attached to his po- 
litical opinions of any man I ever saw in my life. He said himself more 
than once, publicly as well as privately, that he was ready, if neces- 
sary, to shed his blood for his opinions. I verily believe he would, 
had the sacrifice been called for, submitted to martyrdom rather than 
renounce them. The ascendancy of opposite principles in the coun- 
cils of the nation since the expulsion of the Duke of Wellington from 
office did, in the opinion of those who knew him best, so seriously 
affect his mind as to accelerate, to say the least of it, his death. 

R. A. 


THE PROSCRIBED.—No. 4. 





Translated from the French of M. de Balzac, by Miss Margaret Patrickson. 





(Concluded from p. 322. 


Tue splendour became distinct. It became greater. Soon I per- 
ceived the glorious cloud in the midst of which go the angels. A 
species of brilliant smoke, of luminous light emanated from their di- 
vine substance, and which here and there sparkled in tongues of fire. 
A noble head, of which it is impossible to support the splendour 
without being invested with the mantle, the laurel, and the palm— 
attributes of the Powers, rose above this cloud, as white, as pure as 
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snow. It wasa light within the light. His wings fluttered and shed 
dazzlings and undulations in the spheres by which he passed, as the 
eye of God passes through the worlds. In fine, I saw the archangel 
in his glory! The bloom of eternal beauty which decorates the an- 
gels of the Spirit shone in him. He had in one hand a green palm, 
and in the other a flaming sword—the palm to give to the pardoned 
sinner, the sword to make hell entire recoil by a single wave of it. 
He was smiling, but sadly. At his approach we felt the perfumes of 
heaven, which fell like a dew. In all the region where he was the 
air took the colour of an opal, and trembled with the undulations 
caused by the angel. He arrived, looked at the shade, and said to 
it, “ To-morrow.” Then he turned towards heaven with a graceful 
motion, extended his wings, surmounted the spheres as a vessel 
divides the waves, which in an instant scarcely leaves to the exiles 
abandoned on a desert shore a sight of its white sails glistening in 
the sun beams. The shade gave a frightful cry, to which all the 
damned replied from the circle the most profoundly plunged in the 
immensity of the worlds of suffering until the one the most peaceful, 
on the surface of which we were. It was a horrible concert. The 
most poignant of all anguishes had made an appeal to all the others. 
The clamour was increased by the roaring of asea of fire, which 
served as a bass to the terrible harmony of innumerable millions of 
suffering shades. Then all at once it took its flight through the 
cité dolente and descended from its place into the lowermost pit of 
hell, remounted suddenly, returned, replunged again into the infi- 
nity of circles, over-ran them in every direction, like to a vulture who, 
put for the first time into confinement, exhausts itself in useless and 
superfluous efforts. ~The shade had the right to wander thus. It 
might traverse the infernal zones, glacial, fetid, burning,without parti- 
cipating in their sufferings. It glided into this immensity as a ray 
of the sun penetrates into the bosom of obscurity. ‘God has not in- 
flicted this punishment upon him,” said the master to ine; “ but not 
one of those souls whose tortures you have successively considered 
would change his suffering for the hope under which this one 
groans.” At this moment the shade returned near us, led back by 
an invisible power which condemned him to wither on the extreme 
edge of hell. My divine guide, observing the curiosity which had 
taken possession of me, touched with his palm-branch the unhappy 
wretch, occupied perhaps in measuring the age of pain which was to 
be endured between that moment and the ever-fugitive to-morrow. 
The shade shuddered and cast upon us a glance full of all the tears 
that he had already shed. 

— You wish to know my misfortune,” said he, in a tone of sad- 
ness. “Oh! I love to relate it. Iam here. Theresa is on high! 
This is the whole. On earth, we were happy, we were always 
united. When I saw for the first time my dear Theresa Donati, she 
was but ten years of age. ‘Then we loved each other without know- 
ing what love was. Our lives formed but one life. I turned pale at 
her paleness. I was happy from her joy. ‘Together, we gave our- 
selves up to the charm of thinking and feeling, and one by the other 
we learned the secret of love. We were married at Cremona, and 
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never did we know our lips otherwise than adorned with the pearls 
of smiles. Our eyes beamed with delight. Our tresses were not more 
divided than our vows; they mingled as our heads rested against each 
other when we were reading, as our steps were united when we 
walked. Life was a long embrace. Our home the temple of bliss. 
One day Theresa was pale, and said to me, for the first time, ‘I am 
unwell ;? and [ was not unwell! She never rose again. I saw, with- 
out dying myself, her beautiful features shrink, her bright, wavy 
golden hair turn dull and straight. She smiled, to conceal her suf- 
ferings from me, but I read them in the azure of her eyes, of which 
I knew how to interpret the faintest tremblings. She was whispering 
to me, ‘ Honorino, I love thee,’ at the momentthat her lips blanched, 
In fine, she was still straining my hands in hers when death chilled 
them, and then I killed myself immediately, in order that she might 
not rest alone in the cold and humid bed of her sepulchre, under ce 
marble sheets. She is above, Theresa, and Iam here. God hasse- 
arated us. Why then have united us upon earth! Heaven is jea- 
ae Paradise is, doubtless, much more beautiful since the day that 
Theresa ascended there. But do you see? She is sad in her hap- 
piness. She is without me. Paradise can be but a desert to her.” 

—‘“ Master,” said I, weeping, for I was thinking of my own 
amours, “from the moment in which this unfortunate desires para- 
dise for the love of God alone, will he not be delivered?” The fa- 
ther of poesy gently inclined his head, in token of assent. We de- 
parted, cleaving the air, and making no more noise than the birds 
which sometimes pass over our heads when we are lying extended in 
the shade under a tuft of trees. We might have attempted in vain 
to prevent the unfortunate from blaspheming as he had done. One 
of the misfortunes of the angels of darkness is not to see the light 
even when they are environed by it. He would not have understood 
our words.” 

Just then the rapid steps of several horses resounded in the midst 
of thesilence. The dog barked. The grumbling voice of the sergeant 
answered him. Some horsemen alighted, knocked at the door, and 
the noise arose all at once with the sudden violence of an unexpected 
detonation. The two proscribed, the two poets, fell upon the earth 
from all the height that separates us from heaven. The painful 
shock of this fall from the clouds to the world ran, like another blood, 
through their veins, but in whistling and flowing as if full of sharp 
and cutting points. The suffering was insome sort an electrical 
commotion. The heavy and sonorous step of an armed man, whose 
sword, cuirass, and spurs produced an extraordinary clangour, was 
heard upon the stairs, and presently the individual appeared before 
the astonished stranger. 

—‘“ We may return to Florence ,” said the soldier, whose rough 
voice appeared gentle in uttering these few words in Italian. 

—‘ What sayest thou ?”? demanded the great man. 

—‘‘ The whites triumph.” 

—‘‘ Dost thou not deceive thyself?” replied the poet. 

— No, Dante,” replied the soldier, whose warlike voice expressed 
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the trembling eagerness for the excitement of battle, and the joys of 
victory. 

——“ To Florence! To Florence! O, my Florence !” cried with 
vivacity Dante ALIGHIERI, whose countenance shone resplendent. 

He drew himself up to his full height, sent a piercing glance 
through the fields of air, believed he saw Italy through them, and be- 
came gigantic. 

~—“* And I, when shall I be in heaven,” said Godfrey, who re- 
mained, with one knee on the ground, before the immortal poet, like 
an angel in face of the sanctuary. 

—‘* Come to Florence,” said Dante to him, in a compassionate 
tone. ‘‘Come! and when thou sees’t the lovely landscapes of Fiesolé 
thou wilt believe thyself in paradise.” 

The soldier began to smile. For the first, the only time, perhaps, 
the sombre and awful countenance of Dante was expressive of joy. 
He had in his eyes, upon his forehead, all the pictures of happiness of 
which his paradise is so lavish. It might perhaps seem to him that 
he heard the voice of Beatrice. And now the light step of a woman 
and the rustling of her dress were distinctly heard in the silence. 
The dawn was just breaking and scattering her first faint rays, when 
the beautiful countess Mahaut entered, gave a shriek, and flew to 
Godfrey. 

—‘* Come, my child, my son! it is now permitted me to acknow- 
ledge thee ; den | paradise shall be the heart of thy mother.” 

—‘ I recognize the voice from heaven,” cried the enraptured boy. 

This cry aroused Dante, who beheld the youth embraced in the 
arms of the countess. He saluted them by a glance, and left the 
companion of his studies upon the maternal bosom. 

“ Let us depart,” cried he, in a voice of thunder. ‘ Death to the 


Guelphs!” 





THE FIRST “ MEDITATION” or M. ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE. 


BY MISS MARGARET PATRICKSON. 





ISOLATION. 


How oft upon the mountain’s side, beneath an old oak’s shade, 
When the sun is sinking to his rest, I mournfully am laid, 

While my looks that seek no object, all regardless what they meet, 
Roam idly o’er the changing scene extended at my feet. . 


Here rolls the stream his billows high, loud murmuring as they flow, 
Till lost in far meanderings we trace not where they go; 

And there, the calm lake motionless, its sleeping waves outspread, 
Where the star of evening rises pure in the azure over head. 


On the summit of the mountains, with sombre forests crowned, 
The twilight still dispenses a lingering ray around, 

While the car, in vapours shrouded, of the queen of shades is seen 
Slow mounting o’er the horizon, dim whitening all the scene. 
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Yet, rising with the evening breeze, and spreading wide around, 
From the gothic village-spire comes a soft, religious sound. 

The traveller stops to listen, while he blames his fond delay, 
As the holy concert mingles with the last faint sounds of day. 


But from all these lovely pictures with indifference I turn. 

For me they have no charms. In my heart no transports burn. 
I gaze upon the world like a spirit passed away. 

The sun that cheers the living cannot warm the breathless clay. 


In vain from hill to hill my wandering glances fly. 

In vain o’er all the vast extent I cast an anxious eye. 

The north, the south, the ruddy east, the golden tinted west, 
That life contains no bliss for me too mournfully attest. 


What are to me these palaces, these cottages, these vales? 

Vain objects all, whose borrowed charm for nothing now avails. 
The floods, the rocks, the forests, all beauteous though they be, 
When the sole-beloved one is not there, unpeopled seem to me! 


Whether the sun his circling round commences or concludes 
My eye indifferent surveys. To the heart’s deep solitudes 
What boots it that he rise or sink in a pure or clouded sky ? 
What is the sun? To me the day can nothing now supply. 


Could I follow him on mounting wings, in his wide and bright career, 
My eyes would see on every side but a desert void and drear. 

I nothing ask of the glorious light which around me sheds its rays. 

I nothing ask of this universe, immense, on which I gaze. 


But, perhaps, beyond the last faint line of his vast, yet bounded sphere, 
Where o’er other heavens the true sun shines with a light more purely clear, 
If I could leave my mortal spoils on the earth on which I pine, 

The things that I so oft have dreamed before my eyes might shine. 


There would I quaff the draught divine, at the source where I aspire. 

There hope and love, refound once more, again my breast should fire 

With the fancied good, so sweet in thought, which every heart demands, 

And which has no name in this lower world where earth- born man commands. 


Why cannot I, all lightly borne on Aurora’s rose-tipped car, 
Vague object of my longing vows, my bold flight take so far, 
From this mournful scene of exile, as to mount up e’en to thee? 
For there is no touch of sympathy betwixt this earth and me. 


When the forest sheds its honours, and the fallen leaves decay, 

The wind of evening rises and transports them far away. 

And I, who but resemble a withered leaf forlorn, 

Take me, ye stormy northern winds, on your blighting pinions borne! 


Paris, March 18, 1836. 
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THE MANSE AND ITS INMATES. 
(Continued from page 242.) 


Cuartrer [1.—Ruth Watson. 


Mr. John Watson, the father of Mrs. M‘Niel, was a clerk in the 
Bank of England, whose salary was something less than one hun- 
dred pounds per annum. He married, however, but he maried pru- 
dently, a young woman, a milliner and dress-maker, established on 
her own account in a small but safe and tolerably lucrative business, 
in the City. Miss Ruth Symonds was prudent and industrious. She 
continued her occupation after her marriage, and doubled—in very 
busy years, more than doubled—the income of her husband. His 
exertions were equally praiseworthy, and he was never better pleased 
than when a greater press of business than ordinary at the Bank 

ave, to all who wished it, employment at “ over-hours.” 

“They had only two children, girls; and, as it was evident that 
they must be brought up to provide for themselves, the most obvious 
and perhaps the most prudent plan would have been to have 
brought them up to their mother’s business, to which they would 
have succeeded as a matter of course, which they might have learned 
without the expense of apprenticeship to strangers, while the savings 
of their parents were accumulating in the public funds; for the care- 
ful couple did save money and buy stock every year, though their 
operations were necessarily upon a very small scale. 

But there is no path of life, however eens and obscure, in which 
ambition disclaims to walk; and Mr. and Mrs.’John Watson were 
ambitious for their children, if not for themselves. 

Mrs. Watson thought her business not genteel. She forgot to take 
into account its independence—that ever after she was established 
for herself she had had her own apartments, her own servant, her own 
choice of acquaintances, and, excepting at very busy times, when 
profit sweetened labour, the arrangement of her own time—that by 
moving always in her own sphere, and associating only with those of 
her own rank in life, she was respectably married to a sober, honest, 
industrious young man, perfectly suited to her in every respect. 

Perhaps it was, in some degree, from the self-complacency with 
which she contemplated her own lot that her aspiring views for her 
children sprung. Her dwelling was very neatly furnished and nicely 
kept. It was the upper part of a house in Throgmorton Street, so 
that they had no annoyance in the shape of either shop or taxes. 
The drapers’ garden was opposite, where the children could always 
be sent for air and exercise, and left in security; for, even if it rained, 
there were large stone summer-houses where they could play under 
shelter. It was not two minutes run from the Bank, so that Mr. 
Watson never got wet, never got cold, and his meals were always 
ready to place before him immediately after entering the house. 

Never were husband and wife more completely suited to each 
other. He in his office—she in her work or show-room—all day. 
At night, each interested in what the other had to tell, however 
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trivial. All the week she read nothing, and he read nothing but the 
newspaper, but he read it to her; and always the same paper, for 
Mr. John Watson did not love change; and the man from whom it 
was hired for a certain period every week-day, knew that he must 
always send the same, and punctually to the time agreed upon, well 
aware that it would be scrupulously returned with the same exactness. 

On Sundays they read nothing at all ; but they attended the parish 
church, whatever the weather might be, dined at one o’clock, and were 
sure to have a pudding. When the weather was fine, they walked, till 
they were ready to drop with fatigue, on crowded roads, where they 
were half choaked with dust, for the sake of air and exercise. Some- 
times, by way of treat, drinking tea at Chelsea or Greenwich. Their 
parents had enjoyed themselves in the same manner, and had been 
very respectable people! Mr. and Mrs. Watson had no idea of seek- 
ing their happiness or sustaining their respectability by any modern 
inventions in the disposal of their hebdomadal holiday. 

On wet Sundays they sat in the show-room window, looking at the 
rain, the foot-passengers and now and then a hackney coach. 

Though not inhospitably inclined, they seldom gave or accepted 
invitations, simply because they felt no want of society; consequently 
had no inducement to encounter the trouble or expense, since, 
scanty as were the materials possessed by each for companionship, 
they were sufficient for the demands of the other. 

Thus they lived in this world, and journeyed towards the next, 
without thinking of either, further than to keep a clean house, make 
themselves comfortable, and pay every one their own, until the im- 
portant affair of their daughters came to be considered. 

Mrs. Watson thought that nothing could be so desirable as to make 
them governesses. ‘Give them a good education and they could 
provide for themselves like ladies, and live all their lives with ladies, 
and, may be, with lords!” She had read Richardson’s Pamela, as far 
as to the marriage of the heroine with her master, and she thought it a 
very pretty, natural, and moral story—a kind of thing which she 
never doubted happened very often in “ great houses.” 

Her husband implicitly assented to all her arguments; for, if any 
thing did interfere with the regularity of her proceedings, it was the 
children; and change of any kind was so foreign to all Mr. John 
Watson's notions and habits that even one for the better would have 
deranged his little comforts. 2 

The hoard in the funds was accordingly put in requisition, and 
each girl, as she was considered old enough, placed at a good school 
at Wandsworth. Ruth, the eldest, as soon as she was competent to 
the task, spared her parents part of the expense of her board, &c. by 
sharing in the tuition of the younger children; and so well did she 
succeed that, when she had completed her eighteenth year, she was 
chosen, in preference to several other candidates, to fill the situation 
of assistant teacher at a cheap preparatory school in Essex, where, 
for twelve pounds a year and her washing (so munificently are 
mental acquirements sometimes remunerated), she undertook about 
three times as much labour as an ordinary nursery-maid usually en- 
gages to perform. ; 
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It was a proud day for Ruth Watson when she was installed in 
her new dignity, for dignity she thought it. She had been taught 
to look forward to becoming a governess as an object of ambition, 
the attainment of which required and merited every exertion of in- 
dustry and sacrifice of ease and self-indulgence which she could 
make ; and to consider the conduct of her parents, in rendering her 
qualified for the task, as the perfection of wisdom and the extreme 
of generosity. 

She was about to become useful and independent, and she entered 
upon her new duties with all the ardour of youth, the alacrity of 
good-will, and the earnestness of sincerity. She had three natural 
qualifications, of the inestimable value of which she was then totally 
unconscious, for at that period she did not reason much—good tem- 
per, good spirits, and good health. Ata later period, when habits 
of reflection led her to trace from its commencement the progress of 
her career as a governess, reason showed her their importance, and 
religion taught her, in humility, where to offer her gratitude. 

She was, besides, well disposed to respect in others, and to cultivate 
in herself, good sense and good principles. She identified herself with 
her principal and the interests of the establishment, and was not only 
desirous of doing every thing that was expected from her, but was 
anxious to do it well; so that notwithstanding her inexperience being 
often troublesome and embarrassing to her, during the first six 
months, it was seldom so twice upon the same subject, for her desire 
of improvement was infinitely greater than her self-love ; so that 
even when, as would occasionally happen, a reproof was conveyed to 
her in an ungracious manner, or some instance of deficiency or ig- 
norance unfeelingly noticed or unnecessarily exposed, the mortify- 
ing feeling of humiliation was more than counterbalanced by the 
sense of knowledge gained and a fault corrected. 

Ruth’s conduct met with that reward which plain, straight-forward 
honesty, a conscientious discharge of duty, and personal respectability 
will ordinarily procure. Her employer was not a person of extended 
views, or much power of observation or reflection, but she was a fair- 
dealing, well-meaning woman, who knew that Ruth had well per- 
formed her duties, and that she herself had been a gainer in conse- 
quence. Nor was she offended when, at the end of eighteen months, 
conscious that she had now earned a right to a better situation, her 
young assistant quitted her, having been surprised that she had not 
done so six months before. She did not make Ruth any present in 
addition to her scanty salary, but she gave her, what was better, a 
very handsome written testimonial to her abilities and good conduct, 
stating, that during twenty-five years she had never had so useful and 
valuable an assistant, that she parted from her with extreme regret, 
and that it was only from the nature of her establishment and her 
own consequent inability to afford more that she did not endeavour to 
secure a continuance of services she estimated so highly, by the in- 
ducement of a remuneration more adequate to her merits. And 
having expressed her readiness to answer any further enquiries into 
particulars, either by letter or personally, concluded by wishing Miss 
Watson every success in her progress through life. 
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By tolerable judgment in the choice, and very great care in the 
wearing, of her clothes, Ruth had contrived to make a neat and re~ 
spectable appearance at so small an expense that she returned home 
with a wardrobe, modest in its pretensions, it is true, but quite suffi- 
cient for all her wants and wishes, and, thanks to her industry and 
good management, in perfect order; while five pounds of her little 
earnings still held their place in her purse. The greater part of this 
sum she expended in lessons from a good French master, with a view 
to improvement in her pronunciation, and to something like facility 
in speaking; and after a five weeks’ residence in Throgmorton 


Street, at the end of the Midsummer vacation, during which the 
whole of the long, light mornings, and much of the days and evenings, 
had been sedulously devoted to study, she entered upon a new situa- 
tion, differing materially from her former one, and as superior to her 
expectations as it was agreeable to her wishes. 

Mrs. Somerive’s school for young ladies, pleasantly situated at 
Brompton, was one of the best in the neighbourhood of London, and 
conducted upon the most liberal system. Though her terms were 
high, her number of pupils, thirty, was always complete. For these 
she employed four assistants, and also engaged the attendance of first- 
rate masters. 

Mrs. Somerive was an accomplished well-educated woman her- 
self, who had passed the seasons of youth and middle life in the busi- 
nesss of private tuition; and, when arrived at an age which rendered 
a permanent home of her own desirable, she met with patronage 
and encouragement from those noblemen and gentlemen who had 
experienced her worth in their own families, or who had become ac- 
quainted with her merits in the mansions of their friends. She was 
observing and candid. She knew that fashion was ever changing 
and subjecting to its capricious mutability, not merely the adorn- 
ment of the person, but the course to be pursued in the most import- 
ant affairs of life, in the preservation of the health and the cultivation 
of the mind,—that as physicians and medicines, divines and doc- 
trines grew out of date, as well as milliners and modes, though not 
with the same periodical regularity as the last named branch, so the 
accomplishments and teacher of twenty years’ standing are obsolete, 
or nearly so, at the present moment. Wisely, therefore, leaving the 
detail and the labour to younger and more recently educated assist- 
ants, she vigilantly superintended the whole during the hours passed 
in the school-room, managed the domestic arrangements of her house 
in the intervals, and reserved her evenings to be devoted to the legi- 
timate relaxations of a cultivated and elegant mind —literary leisure, 
and social intercourse with a large circle of intelligent and agreeable 
friends, whose tastes were similar to her own. 

The head teacher, Mademoiselle Aurelia Doval, was a lively 
Frenchwoman of thirty, who could barely make herself understood 
in English, and Mrs. Somerive would have regretted extremely her 
making any considerable improvement. Mademoiselle’s difficulties 
exercised the young ladies and the other teachers, and Mrs, Somerive 
herself, who had resided three years in France, never conversed with 
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her but in her native language. Mademoiselle only taught rrench 
and some ingenious works. 

The lessons of Miss Crofts, the second teacher, were principally in 
music, landscape drawing, and painting fruit and flower-pieces. 

It was the business of Ruth, who held the third situation, to prepare 
the pupils for their lessons with these two ladies, while history, geogra- 
phy, English grammar, and reading, devolved entirely on herself; or 
she might obtain the subordinate assistance of Miss Povey, who, as yet 
remained on the lowest step of the professional ladder of learning— 
a kind of handmaiden to the rest, who only mounted occasionally to 
a more important station when her services were specifically called 
for by some of the superior teachers. 

Here Ruth felt in a new state of existence, and among a new order 
of beings. She sometimes half doubted her own identity, and the 
fact that she was to receive a salary of twenty-five guineas a year ; 
while, so far from becoming conceited and self-important upon the 
occasion, she only felt grateful to Mrs. Somerive for the confidence 
reposed in her, and determined to use her best efforts to merit that 
ts oe good opinion, at least to prevent her ever regretting having 
entertained it. 

Mrs. Somerive was not a woman to choose lightly. She had been 
struck and pleased by the strong recommendation written by her 
former employer, Mrs. Carter. She liked Ruth’s appearance and 
manners. Her dress, plain and simple as it was, indicated good taste 
and a desire to appear as a gentlewoman; while, through all the 
timidity attendant upon a personal application for a situation so ex- 
tremely desirable, and which covered her cheeks with blushes and 
eaused her voice to falter, when she answered Mrs. Somerive’s ques 
tions, or brought forward any thing in her own favour, there was 
still a modest self-possession which enabled her, though with difficulty, 
to do justice to herself, and which very much disposed that lady in 
her favour. 

Perhaps there is no quality so highly advantageous to a young 
woman having her own way to make in the world as this. There 
may be confidence, there may be boldness, even stupidity or insen- 
sibility, want of feeling or delicacy, and many other causes, sufficient 
to banish diffidence ; but modest self-possession, justly so styled, in a 
young female whom duty calls upon to act for herself, can scarcely 
mislead, when taken as the indication of a character combining moral 
worth with ‘intellectual power, of the existence not only of a mind, 
but of a mind at the command of its owner, ready to act when re- 
quired. 

Mrs. Somerive saw in Ruth an absence of all pretension and affec- 
tation, and she was well aware how frequently among young women 
of her class such vulgarity was to be found. . She did not ask Ruth 
the amount of her former salary, but she stated what she gave her- 
self in the situation that was vacant, took Mrs. Carter’s address, and, 
saying that if she received a favourable answer to a few particulars 
which she wished to ask she would engage her, and that, at all events, 
she would write immediately, as she could not think of her coming 
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so far perhaps to be disappointed, dismissed her kindly; and Ruth 
took her long walk back again into the City, scarcely sensible of the 
distance, so much was her | mind engaged. 

When the favourable note arrived, it invited her to Brompton to 
take tea, at an early hour, with Mrs. Somerive, who wished to have 
some conversation with her. She went, and the result was that she 
took possession of her apartment three days’ before the opening of the 
school, by which means all her little arrangements for her own 
comfort were made before she entered upon her duties , and, what 
was of more importance, she became a little familiarized to the 
house and its inmates. 

(To be continued.) 


TO POESY. 


BY ROBERT 87 YLES. 


All colours blend for thee, and glow 
In light celestial o’er thy brow. 

All fragrance mingles in one urn, 
As incense at thy feet to burn. 

All beauty from earth, sea, and skies, 
Presents to thee its sacrifice. 

Thine is the music of the spheres, 
And seraph voices greet thine ears, 
And scenes to mortal ken unknown 
Surround the glory of thy throne. 
Thine eye can track the foot of Time 
And see his future march sublime, 
Pierce into dark Oblivion’s sea, 

And wander through eternity. 

The pencil with thy beauty glows, 
And music from thy rapture “flows. 
Whate’er of beauty Art can bring, 
Sweet Poesy, from thee must spring. 
I would, a crateful son of thine, 
Present my ) offering at thy shrine ; 
For thou to me hast been a joy, 

Nor scorn nor envy could destroy, 
Of hidden treasure wert the key, 
And woke the silent harmony 

That long had slept within my Sr 
And in my song hast made me bles 
Though some may say, with envious amen 
My ly: re had better Jain unstrung 

They cannot give nor take awe Ly 

The rapture that inspires my lay ; 
For, to the true and faithful bard, 
Thou art thyself thy own reward. 
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THE MASS OF THE ATHEIST. 
Translated from the Chronique de Paris,’ of the 3rd of January, 1836. 
BY MISS MARGARET PATRICKSON. 


[In this number we give the conclusion of ‘‘The Proscribed,’’ by Balzac, 
which was in our possession some time before the work was published in France. 
We are also enabled to present our readers with ‘‘ The Mass of the Atheist,’’ by 
the same distinguished individual. We are indebted for both to Miss Patrickson, a 
lady whose knowledgeof French literature is perhaps unequalled by that of any other 
English lady of the present day.} 


A puysiIciAn to whom scienee is indebted fora splendid physio- 
logical theory, and who, though still young, is already ranked among 
the celebrated members of the Ecole de Paris (that centre of intel- 
ligence to which all the medical men of Europe render homage), 
the Doctor Bianchon, had long practised surgery before devoting 
himself to medicine. His first studies were directed and superin- 
tended by one of the greatest surgeons of whom France can boast, 
the illustrious Desplein, who passed as a meteor through the domain 
of science. By the confession of his enemies themselves, the tomb 
which closed over him buried, at the same moment, a skill and me- 
thod incommunicable. Like all men of genius, he,was heirless: as he 
brought all with him, so he carried all away. Surgeons, with re- 
spect to their fame, bear a striking resemblance to actors: their 
glory is equally evanescent; they live but the period of their actual 
existence; their address is no longer appreciated when themselves 
have disappeared; they are but the heroes of the day. Him 
especially, whose name already lives but in a few faithful memories, 
and which will remain in his special science without passing its 
boundaries, for it requires little less then a miracle to give to the son 
of learning his immortal page in the great volume of human history. 
Desplein carried in the very first glance of his eye a divine power 
of seeing even to the source: he penetrated the invalid himself and 
his malady by an intuition, either acquired or natural, which en- 
abled him to embrace at once the diagnostics peculiar to the indivi- 
dual—to determine the precise time, the hour, the minute, in which 
an operation might most advantageously be performed, by his call- 
ing to his aid the accidents of the atmosphere and the singularities 
of the temperament. To enable himself to proceed thus in accord- 
ance and intelligence with nature, had he then studied the inces- 
sant conjunction of animated beings with the alimentary substances 
contained in the atmosphere, or furnished by the earth for the use 
of man, who absorbs and prepares them, in order to extract from 
thence a peculiar expression? or did he proceed by that power of 
deduction and analogy to which is due the genius of Cuvier? 
However that may be, this man had rendered himself the confidant 
of the flesh, and of matter, he laid his powerful grasp uponit in the past 
as in the future, by supporting himself on the present ; and it is im- 

ossible to deny to so unwearied an observer of human chemistry, a 
knowledge of the antique science of magic, as practised by the 
Persian Magi ; that is to say, the knowledge of principles, while yet in 
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fusion, of the causes of life, of the life which precedes life, and that 
which it will be by its preparations previous to being. To him the 
terrestrial atmosphere was a generating envelope, he saw the earth 
as an egg in its shell; and, not being able to ascertain from whence 
it proceeded, he refened his credence to an assigned origin: he be- 
lieved neither in man, posterior, nor in God. Desplein was notina 
state of doubt, he affirmed. His atheism was simple and frank like 
that of many philosophers, the honestest men in the world, but in- 
vincibly atheists, atheists to a degree that religious men refuse to 
believe that atheism can exist. And that followed not unnaturally 
with a man accustomed from his youth to dissect the being of beings 
before, during, and after life, to dive into its profoundest secrets 
without finding any traces of that individual soul so indispensable 
to every religious system. On finding these three centres, the cere- 
bral, the nervous, and the aéro-sanguine, of which the first two are 
so well qualified for replacing each other, he entertained during the 
latter part of his life the conviction that the sense of hearing was 
not absolutely necessary in order to hear, nor the sense of vision ab- 
solutely necessary in order to see, and that the Plexus solaris re- 
placed them beyond the possibility of doubt. Desplein, finding thus 
as it were two souls in ‘man, corroborated his atheism by this fact ; 
and although he still abstained from prejudging the Supreme Being, 
this man died, it is said, in that state of final impenitence in which so 
many gifted spirits have quitted their earthly existence, and whom 
may ‘God mercifully pardon. 

The life of this man, great as he really was, presented many 
littlenesses, petitesses, to employ the French expression, which his 
jealous enemies made use of in order to tarnish his reputation and 
give vent to their envious spleen, but which it would be more 
ugreeable to the truth to describe as apparent inconsistencies, 
Never understanding the motives by which superior minds are im- 
pelled to action, the envious or the silly arm themselves in haste with 
some superficial contradictions in order to draw up a bill of indict- 
ment, by means of which they subject them to an ephemeral cen- 
sure. If ata later period success crowns the attacked combinatiens, 
rashly deemed incongruous, by showing their correlativeness, a little of 
the preparatory calumny isstill sure to remain. Thus, in our times, 
Napoleon was condemned by his contemporaries, when he endea- 
voured to extend the wings of his eagle over England, and con- 
structed his flat-bottomed boats at Boulogne : : 1814 was necessary to 
the right understanding of 1804. With Desplein, fame and science 
being invulnerable, his enemies took advantage of his whimsical 
humour and singular temper, while the plain fact was that he 
merely possessed that quality termed by the English eccentricity. 
Sometimes he might be seen superbly dressed like Crebillon the 
tragic writer, at others affecting a singular indifference as to his 
vestments. Sometimes in acarriage. Sometimes on foot. By turns ab- 
rupt and gentle. In appearance sharp and avaricious, but capable of 
offering his entire fortune to his exiled masters, who accepted it for 
a short period. Never did the character of any individual give room 
for more contradictory judgments. Although capable, in order to 
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a cordon noir at which thesons of Esculapius would not be considered 
as entitled to pretend, of suffering a prayer book to drop from his 
pocket at court, be assured that he “laughed i in his sleeve at all around 
him, and that after studying men in all the gradations of life, from 
the highest elevation to the we ‘st point of degraded existence —after 
having surprised them in their veritable character, in the midst of 
the most solemn scenes in which they act a part,—he entertained for 
them the most profound and unmitigated contempt. The qualities 
which we admire in a great man are often so combined as to form one 
harmonious whole, e: ach giving to and receiving support from the 
rest. If one has more tale nt than mental power, still hig mind is more 
extended than his of whom we merely say, He is a person who 
possesses a good understanding. All genius supposes a moral intel- 
ligence capable of piercing to the cause of aneffect. This power of 
vision may apply itself to some speciality ; but whoever sees the 
flower ought to see the sun also. He who ‘heard a diplomatist, saved 
by him, enquire, **‘ How is the emperor?” and who replied, “ The 
courtier returns, the man will follow!’ that man was not merely a 
surgeon or a physician. Among the various enigmas that the life 
of Desplein presents to the minds of many of his contemporaries, we 
have chosen one of the most interesting, because the solution of it 
will be found at the conclusion of this recital, without the reader be- 
ing referred to a future day for the satisfaction of his curiosity. 
Among all the inmates that Desplein had at his hospital, Horace 
Bianchon was one of those to whom he attached himself the most 
warmly. Before becoming an in-door assistant surgeon at the Ho- 
tel Dieu, Horace Bianchon was a student of medicine, lodged in a 
miserable boarding-house in the quartier-latin,* known by the name 
of Maison Vanquer. This poor young man had been there a prey 
to the attacks of that extreme misery from which, as from a 
red-hot crucible, great talents seem often destined to issue like 
diamonds, which may be submitted to every kind of shock, even the 
rudest, without yielding or losing their firmness. In the fire even 
of all their unchained passions, they acquire the most incorruptible 
probity, and contract the habit of struggling with every species of 
difficulty, by the unceasing labour in which they have circled all 
their disappointed appetites. Horace was a straight-forward young 


man, incapable of tergiversation to the nicest shade in a question of 


honour, going to his point without any parade, as ready for his 
friends to put his cloak in pledge as to give them his time and his 
vigils, in a word, he was one of those friends who * take no thought” 
of w hat they are likely to receive in exchange for what they give, 
internally convinced, by judging from themse slves, that they, in their 
turn will receive more than they have given, whenever the evil day 
arrives. His friends, for the most part, “felt for him that inward and 
sincere respect which a life virtuous without display is sure to inspire, 
and many amongst them dreaded his censure. But his good quali- 
ties were put in action without pedantry. He was neither a puritan 











* General resort of students, like the vicinity of the hospitals in London, or Lothian 
street and its neighbourhood in Edinburgh. 
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nor asermoniser. An oath itself might slip from him with the most un- 
equivocal good-will, in the very midst of giving a good counsel. He 
was willing enough to make one ina party of pleasure or a frolic, 
when an opportunity presented itself. He was a joyous boon com- 
panion, no more prudish than a cuirassier going roundly and frankly. 
Not like a sailor, for the sailor of our days isa cunning diplomatist ;* 
but like a gallant young fellow who, having nothing to disguise, 
marches on with a head erect and a light heart. In fine, to sum up 
all at once, Horace was the Pylades of more than one Orestes, cre- 
ditors being considered in our days as the figure most approaching to 
the thing figured, of the furies of the ancients. He supported his 
poverty with that gaiety which is perhaps one of the noblest ele- 
ments of resolution ; and, like all those who have nothing, contracted 
few debts. He was sober as a camel, alert as a deer, firm above 
all things in his ideas and in his conduct. Bianchon’s success in life 
began on the same day in which the illustrious surgeon acquired the 
proof of the good qualities and the defects which the one as well as 
the other rendered the doctor Bianchon doubiy precious. When a 
clinical leader takes a young man under his wing, the young man’s for- 
tune is made. Desplein failed not to take Bianchon with him as his as- 
sistant in many rich families, where it almost always happened that 
some good sum found its way to the pocket of the in-door hospital- 
student, and where were revealed to the provincial, by insensible 
degrees, the mysteries of Parisian life. Desplein retained him in 
his study during his consultations, and employed him there ; and 
then he took opportunities of sending him to the different watering 
places as medical attendant upon some rich invalid ordered to try 
the mineral springs. In short, he was preparing him a connection. 
The result of this was that, at the end of a certain time, the Ma- 
homet of Surgery had a Séde. These two men, the one at the sum- 
mit of honours and of his art, in the enjoyment of an immense for- 
tune and an immense reputation; the other, the modest, unpretend- 
ing Omega, possessing neither fortune nor fame, became intimate. 
The great Desplein concealed nothing from his in-door pupil: the 
pupil knew whether such or such a lady had been seated ina chaise 
at the side of the master, or upon the famous sofa in Desplein’s 
closet, and which served him as a bed. Bianclon knew the mysteries 
of this temperament composed of the lion and the bull, which ended 
by enlarging, amplifying beyond measure, the bust of the great 
man, and caused his death, by the too great development of the heart. 
He studied the contradictions of this existence, so busily occupied. 
Bianchon having said one day to Desplein that a poor water-carrier 
in the quartier Saint Jacques was labouring under a horrible malady, 
caused by fatigue and privations—for the poor Auvergnat} had tasted 
nothing more nourishing than potatoes during the terrible winter 
of 1824—Desplein left all his sick, and, at the risk of killing his horse, 


™This applies, I presume, solely tothe French marine. Our own Jack Tars carry 
their blunt honesty (a part of themselves) with them wherever they go, as a matter 
of necessity from its homogeneity ; witness the late Lord Exmouth on the Queen’s 
(Caroline) trial, andthe late Sir Joseph Yorke in the House of Commons, 

+ Native of the province of Auvergne. 
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flew, followed by Bianchon, to the poor sufferer, whom he caused 
to be transported, under his own direction, to the Maison de Santé, 
established by the celebrated Dubois, in the faubourg St. Denis. He 
attended this man himself, and as soon as his health was re-established 
furnished him with the sum requisite to purchase a water-butt and a 
horse and cart. This Auyvergnat distinguished himself in the follow- 
ing original manner: One of his friends having fallen ill, he brought 
him, without a moment’s loss of time, to Desplein, merely saying to 
his benefactor, ‘1 could not have borne his going to any body else.” 
Rough as he was, Desplein wrung the hard hand of the water-carrier 
as he said tohim, “ Bring me them all.” And he ordered that the 
poor wanderer from the Cantail should be transported to the Hétel- 
Dieu, where he took the greatest care of him. Bianchon had se- 
veral times previously remarked in his chief a predilection for the 
Auvergnats, and especially for the water-carriers; but, as Desplein 
carried a sort of pride into his treatment of his patients at the Hotel 
Dieu, the pupil attached no particular importance to the circum- 
stance. 

One day, as fhe was crossing the place St. Sulpice, Bianchon 
caught a glimpse of his chief, who was just entering the church, it 
being then near nine o’clock in the morning. Desplein, who was 
never known at that time to stir a step without his cabriolet, was on 
fot, and stole into the church, by the rue du Petit Lion, as if he was 
entering a house of suspicious character. Naturally seized with a 
feeling of curiosity, the in-door student of the Hétel Dieu, who knew 
the opinions of his master, and who was Cabaniste en dyable by an y 
grec (which seems in Rabelais a superiority in devilry), Bianchon slip- 
ped also into the church, and was not a little astonished to see the great 
Desplein—this atheist, without pity for the angels, who offer no point 
of attack to the bistouries of the surgeon, and who are exempt from 
cholic: and inflammations, in fine, this intrepid scoffer—humbly on 
his knees, and where? In the chapel dedicated to the Virgin, be- 
fore whose image he listened to a mass, gave money towards payin 
the expenses of the service, and for the poor, remaining all the while 
as grave as if an operation was in progress. 

“He certainly has not come here to seek to enlighten himself 
upon any question relative to the Virgin,” said Bianchon (whose 
astonishment exceeded all bounds) to himself. ‘If I had seen him 
at the Féte Dieu, holding one of the cords of the canopy, it would 
have been no more than a jest; but at this hour, alone, without wit- 
nesses, there is certainly in it something to make one reflect!” 

Bianchon would not: appear to be acting as a spy upon the first 
surgeon of the Hétel Dieu, and quitted the place. By chance, 
Desplein invited him to dine with him the same day, not at his own 
house, but at a restaurateur’s. Between the “ pear and the cheese,” 
Bianchon contrived, by skilful advances, to lead the conversation 
upon the subject of the mass, affecting to look upon it himself as a 
mere farce. 

“A farce,” said Desplein, “which has cost Christendom more 
blood than all the battles of Napoleon, or all Broussais’ leeches. The 
mass is a papal invention, which dates no higher than the sixth cen- 
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tury, and which they have contrived a base for in the hoc est corpus. 
What torrents of blood have been shed in order to establish the 
Féte Dieu, by the institution of which the court of Rome chose to sig- 
nalize its victory in the matter of the real presence, a schism which 
kept the church in hot water during three centuries. The wars 
of the Count of Thoulouse and the Albigenses form the termination 
of this business, the Vaudois and the Albigeois refusing to acknow- 
ledge the innovation.” 

And at length Desplein, indulging to the utmost his sceptical 
humour, poured forth a volley of Voltairian pleasantries, or, to speak 
the whole truth, gave into a detestable imitation of the Citafeur. 

“Whew!” said Bianchon to himself, “‘ Where is my devotee of 
this morning ?” 

He kept silence however, for he had no doubt as to the fact of 
his having seen his chief at St. Sulpice. Desplein had not thought 
it worth while to prevaricate with Bianchon, they knew each other 
too well; they had already, upon points equally grave, exchanged 
thoughts, and discussed systems de natura rerum, sounding or dis- 
secting them with the knives and the scalpel of unbelief. Three 
months passed, and Bianchon attached no importance to this singular 
fact, although it remained engraven on his memory. In the course 
of the same year one of the physicians of the Hétel-Dieu said to 
Desplein, before Bianchon, 

“ What is it that carries you to St. Sulpice, my dear master?” 

“To see a priest there who has a carious knee, and whom her 
Royal Highness Madame the Duchess d’Angouléme has done me the 
honour to recommend to me.” 

The physician was contented to take this false money as current 
coin—not so Bianchon. 

“ Ah! and so he goes to see the sore knees in the church! Bah! 
he went to hear his mass,” said the in-door pupil to himself. 

Bianchon resolved in his own mind to watch Desplein. He recol- 
lected perfectly the day and hour on which he had seen him entering 
St. Sulpice, and made a promise to himself of returning the following 


year, on the same day and at the same hour, in order to ascertain- 


whether or not he should again surprise him there. In this case the 
periodical return of his devotional exercises would authorise a scientific 
investigation into the subject; for in the mind of such a man so di- 
rect a contradiction between the opinions and the conduct could not 
be accounted for on ordinary grounds. 

The year following, on the precise day and hour, Bianchon, who 
was no longer an in-door pupil of Desplein, saw the surgeon’s cabriolet 
stop at the corner of the rue de Zournon and the rue de Petit Lion, 
from whence his friend stole jesuitically enough along the walls to 
St. Sulpice, where he again listened to his mass at the altar of the 
Virgin. It was indeed Desplein! the surgeon in chief, the atheist 
in petto. The mystery thickened. The perseverance of the illus- 
trious son of science put all calculation at fault. When Desplein had 
left the place Bianchon approached the sacristan, who was clearing 
away the vessels, &c. which had been used in the chapel, and enquired 
of him whether this gentleman was a regular attendant ? 
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“It is now twelve years since [I came here,” replied the vestry 
keeper, “and in all that time M. Desplein has never failed to come 
four timesa year to hear this mass. It is a foundation made by 


himself.” 

“ A foundation made by himself!” said Bianchon, as he walked 
away. This is worth the mystery of all others calculated to render 
a medical man sceptical.” 


(To be concluded in our neat.) 


THE UNFORTUNATE LOVER. 





‘I never was in love buttwice. I have no wish to be in it a third 
time. I lost my first inamorata by a blunder of my own. The fault 
of my losing the second was none of mine ; it rested with the young 
lady herself. 

I will not weary the reader with a long story touching the ways 
and means whereby [ got acquainted with my first Dulcinea. Nei- 
ther will I attempt to be minutely eloquent in praise of her charms. 
I am fond of a nervous condensed style of writing, particularly 
when speaking of either of the two girls I loved. I say then at once, 
that Jemima was a perfect angel, both personally and intellectually. 
What more could I say in her praise though I were to write till 
doomsday ? 

I never take things, particularly in matters relating to love, in mo- 
deration. I like to be either hot or cold. I have no conception of 
what is called an intermediate state of feeling. Nature has endowed 
me with unusually strong feelings and passions. I was desperately 
in love with Jemima ; but the best of it was that I had every reason 
to believe that she loved me in return, if not so violently, at least to 
such a degree as ought to have made me satisfied. 

Those whom we love we like to speak of. So says the proverb, 
and so say I. Nothing in the world afforded me greater pleasure 
than to hear other people speak of Jemima—always excepting the 
hearing herself speak—because I knew it was not in human nature 
to utter a word anent her save what was in her praise. When my 
acquaintances showed no propensity to speak of her charms of their 
own accord, I generally contrived to decoy them into the subject by 
some means or other. 

Two of my acquaintances had a particularly good taste as regarded 
the ladies. I knew full well from an indirect source how highly 


they thought of Jemima; but somehow or other they provokingly 


eschewed, notwithstanding all my attempts to lead.them into it, the 
subject of her charms when conversing with me. 

I determined one day to fall on some scheme or other to call them 
out, not to fight—far from it—but to call them out in the way of say - 
ing what they thought cf the attractions of Jemima. I spent an en- 
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tire blessed day in ruminating on the best way of doing this. After 
proposing and abandoning in my own mind countless devices for the 
purpose, many of them, I am convinced, excessively ingenious, I 
concluded that the best way would be to get my two friends and self 
seated in the head inn, and to begin discussing a bottle of the grate- 
ful grape, not doubting that the infinitely more agreeable discussion 
of the peerless attractions of Jemima would be substituted ere long. 

It is no crime—is it ?—to be poor. I know there are those who 
practically think so. But this comes of ignorance and a want of 

rinciple. I have no hesitation in admitting that I was poor when in 
es with Jemima: with my present circumstances the world have 
nothing to do. I consoled myself in my poverty with the reflection 
that it is often with lovers as with poets; that is to say, that the 
poorest make the best. As to poor men making first-rate lovers, I 
had an example in myself which abundantly satisfied me on the point. 
As to poor poets very often making the best poets—there is no Irish- 
ism here—my extensive learning supplied me with innumerable 
i. Does the reader want any? Let him take the instances of 

omer, Terence, Tasso, Dryden, Otway, Chatterton, Goldsmith, and 
a thousand others. 

But why acquaint the public with my poverty? Because when they 
have read what follows they will be the better able to appreciate 
the ardour of my affection for Jemima. 

I have said that I intended to invite my two friends to partake of 
a bottle of wine with me at the head inn of the place. I knew the 
liquid was not to be got for nothing. I knew more than this: I knew 
the precise price which would be charged. When I had formed the 
resolution of treating my friends to a bottle, I had neither gold, sil- 
ver, nor copper in my pocket. To speak the truth, I had not handled 
any of the circulating medium for some days before. My only ex- 
pedient therefore was to levy on the pockets of my friends, not in 
the way of charity, for poor as I often have been that I have always 
scorned, but in the way of procuring a temporary loan, though I 
must confess that some of my loans have not been so temporary as [ 
could have wished, and as I persuaded myself they would be at the 
time of contracting them. 

By the kindness of eight of my friends—two of them severally ad- 
vanced me a sixpence, it not being convenient to go further at the 
time, and the remainder a shilling each—by the kindness of my 
friends, I raised the sum of seven shillings. I was much elated at my 
success, notwithstanding the rebuffs and denials I had met with from 
several persons of whom better things might have been expected. 

My first determination was to go to the Flying Eagle with my 
pockets replenished as they were ; but on second thoughts, as the oc- 
casion was rare, and the object one of the most glorious kind, I de- 
termined that I should dedicate a bottle of Champagne to Jemima, 
Port, Sherry, &c., being infinitely too common for such an occasion. 

Though I had never tasted Champagne in my life, I knew by re- 
port that it was one of the best kinds of wine, and I knew, moreover, 
that sixteen shillings was the price of a bottle. Usually, I am de- 
cidedly averse to borrow money of my friends; indeed, I have a sort 
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of horror of the task, and the exercise in that way I had just con- 
cluded was not calculated to abate that horror. But what will not a 
man do that is really in love? What would not I at that time have 
done for Jemima? Had she but said the word, I would have en- 
countered a legion of tigers, I would have essayed to discover a 
passage to the North Pole, I would have voyaged round the world 
in a fishing boat, I would have traversed the continents of Africa 
and America on all fours, I would have scaled the highest point of 
Mont Blane and vegetated a month, or longer, amongst its eternal 
snows I would have approached nearer than ever human being did 
before the crater of Mount Atna, nay, I would have dashed into it, 
if I had thought there were any chance of getting out again—I 
would have done all this and a million times more, every thing, in 
short, within the range of possibility, for Jemima. Was I to hesi- 
tate a moment then in throwing myself anew on the generosity of 
my acquaintances to make up what was short of the sixteen shillings ? 
They did not know me, they did not know my regard for Jemima, 
who would have done me the injustice to credit, even had it been 
declared to them on oath, any such thing. 

I set out on my borrowing mission, and after four hours’ hard un- 
remitting labour, and travelling a distance, including the ascending 
and descending of stairs, of full seven miles, raised the additional 
nine shillings. 

Seven o'clock in the evening came, and f called en my two parti- 
cular friends, whom I chanced to find together. 

“ Chaps,” says I, “I have no objections to treat you toa bottle of 
wine to-night, if you'll go with me to the Flying Eagle.” 

“ What’s ado ?” said the one. 

“A bottle of wine! There must be something unusual to-night,” 
said the other. 

‘“¢ Never you mind,” says I, addressing both at once,“ come away 
with me, come.” 

“ O,I have it, I have it,” said one of my acquaintances to the 
other. ‘ He’s going at last to be married to Jemima; come, let us 

o and congratulate him on his good fortune.” 

«With all my heart,” said the other. 

We departed that instant. In five minutes we were comfortably 
seated in the best room in the Flying Eagle. 

I rang the bell smartly. The waiter appeared. “ John,” says I, 
pulling myself up as I spoke, “ John, bring us here a bottle of ‘your 
Champagne.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said John, accompanying the words with one of the 
lowest and neatest bows ever made to me before or since. He 
wheeled round, and bounded out of the apartment to bring us the 
Champagne. 

It was brought us with due despatch. I uncorked the bottle. I 
filled a glass to each ; and then emptied my own to the health of my 
two friends. 

‘Your very good health, Gilbert”—for that is my name—said 
each of my friends preparatory to inverting his glass. 

I have already said that I never tasted Champagne before. I 
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should have said the same of my two friends. | thought the juice of 
the grape confoundedly sour, and swore in my own mind that, if the 
bottle on the table were disposed of, I should never put 
Champagne to my lips again for mortal man. Much, however, as I 
abominated the liquid, I was bound in honour, as I had invited my 
friends to partake of a glass with me, not to give in so long as there 
was a drop in tne bottle. 

I could easily have seen, though my friends had been “dummies,” 
that they relished the Champagne no better than myself. The faces 
they made on quafting their first glasses were absolutely frightful. 
It would have been perilous in the extreme for a pregnant woman to 
have seen them. My friends would beyond all controversy have car- 
ried off the palm from the celebrated cobbler whose grinning capa- 
bilities Addison has recorded in the Spectator, It was even ques- 
tionable whether their grins were not as good of their kind as the 
“horrible grin” and “ghastly smile” of Milton’s fallen angel. . Still, 
however, in the excess of their good nature, my friends made no 
complaints, further than saying that they wondered people thought 
Champagne so good. 

I filled another bumper to self and friends. ‘ I suppose now,” said 
the one, “we must drink the health of Miss Jemima R .” hold- 
ing the glass in his hand as if ready to quaff its contents. 

“Most certainly. Miss R——’s health, with all my heart,” said 
the other, with an emphasis which made a doubt as to the cordiality 
with which the toast was drank, altogether impossible. 

Both my friend’s glasses were empty instanter. ‘ Gentlemen,” 
said I, “as you are pleased to associate Jemima’s name with mine, 
permit me, in her absence, to return you”——I was going to speak 
of thanks; but the contortions of the two faces before me so far ex- 
ceeded any thing I have ever before seen or imagined, that I was 
Stahaoned out of what I was going to say : I abruptly terminated my 
intended brief speech. 

“Gentlemen,” said one of my acquaintances, afterhis features had 
resumed a more earthly aspect, “Gentlemen, you'll excuse me, I 
have an appointment with a friend to-night: the time is up, I must 
be gone.” 

The other had plainly some similar pretext on his lips for also ab- 
dicating his seat, and leaving me to drink the Champagne myself, 
but was prevented coming out with it by-:my immediately starting on 
my feet and seizing hold of the first speaker, adding, as by dint of 
manual force I placed him again on his seat, “‘ No nonsense, now ; you 
must stay until we finish the Champagne.” 

I had not well resumed my seat, when in rushed Boniface, the wai- 
ter, and a clumsy looking fellow of a wine-merchant, into our apart- 
ment, the face of each being a perfect personification of horror. 

“Gentlemen, I beg your pardon,” said the landlord earnestly. 

“Gentlemen, I am truly sorry for the mistake,” said the clownish 
looking vendor of wines. 

We were all thunderstruck. ‘ What can be the cause of the 
strange intrusion? What the meaning of these apologies?” enquired 
each at himself. 
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‘“‘What’s the matter? What mistake is it?’ asked I, after a moe 
ment’s hesitation. My two friends were speechless all the time. They 
did nothing but gaze with amazement at the half-petrified trio. 

“The Champagne, Sir,” said Boniface. 

“The vinegar, Sir,” said the wine merchant, emphatically. Both 
speakers addressed their discourse to me. 

“ What vinegar ?” said I, somewhat tartly. 

“Gracious, gentlemen,” said the waiter, who all this while was si- 
lent, “you have by mistake got a bottle of vinegar instead of Cham- 
pagne.” 

To do justice to the scene which followed, the reader must stretch 
his imagination to the utmost. 

My friends and self exchanged looks with each other. For some 
time we were so confounded by the announcement as to be unable to 
speak. I recovered myself first. ‘‘ Explain yourselves!” said I, 
somewhat angrily. 

With great difficulty, and after interspersing their explanativns 
with a legion of “beg your pardons” and “am very sorry for the 
mistake,” from each and all of the blockheads, they managed to make 
us understand that, Champagne being a species of wine which was 
seldom called for, the landlord had not a bottle in the house at the 
time,—that the waiter was naturally anxious to conceal the paucity of 
mine host’s supplies, and that with that intent he ran with breathless 
haste to the wine-merchant’s shop to get a bottle of Champagne for 
us,—that the wine-merchant himself being out at the time the boy 
who kept the shop, which boy was quite “ raw,” being a new im- 
portation from the mountains, gave John a bottle of vinegar in- 
stead of Champagne, which bottle the waiter placed before us in a 
twinkling,—that the wine-merchant on his return discovered the 
blunder which had been committed, and ran that instant and apprized 
Boniface of it,—and that as the business and character of both, waiter 
and all, were likely to suffer from the circumstance, they had all 
three resolved to come and beg our pardons, and to implore us 
not to let the thing be known. 

My tongue loosed for once. Addressing myself to Boniface, I 
told him it was with him as landlord of the Flying Eagle I had to 
do; and accordingly I abused him in most unmeasured terms. Bo- 
niface shifted the blame from his own shoulders to those of the wait- 
er, whom he scolded most unmercifully, while poor John reproach- 
ed, as he best could, the wine-merchant for leaving ignorant boys in 
the shop in his absence. In short, there was nothing but downright 
abuse going among us; while the little rogue of a shop-boy who had 
done all the mischief escaped, like Cowper’s thief in the lashing af- 
fair, with perfect impunity. 

The whole inatter spunked out that evening, and before next 
day the town, from one end to the other, rang with it. If the then 
current report may be credited many of he lieges seriously hurt 


themselves from the immoderate fits of laughter it occasioned. And, 
to crown the untowardness of the affair, the Provincial paper—one 
of the most despicable and unprincipled and stupid prints extant — 
narrated all the circumstances in its next publication. It wickedly 
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called Jemima “ the Vinegar Lady”—a title which has ever since 
been kept up on her. 

The reader will be prepared for the conclusion: Jemima never 
looked on me in mercy after the awkward occurrence. It so cha- 
grined her, that, in four months after, she emigrated to Van Die- 
man’s Land, where I hope she is now happy. 

It were useless to attempt any description of how I felt after being 
“cut” by Jemima, as she and I were on the terms of marriage—of 
which fact I now inform the reader for the first time. Time, how- 
ever, gradually diminished my misery, Ere twelve months elapsed 
I was in love a second time. 

I mean to be as brief in my description of my second Dulcinea as 
I was in that of Jemima. Her name was Letitia——observe what fine 
names both my inamoratoshad. Letitia was as pretty and good as 
Jemima ; and that is saying a great deal. I have often thought none 
but themselves could be their parallels. I first fell in love with Le- 
titia at a tea-party ; but had no opportunity of letting her know the 
thing for some weeks after, which weeks I thought so many ages. 
When I did get my mind opened to her, she assured me she had felt 
towards me exactly in the same way. What a lucky oincidence! 
thought I. I devoutly thanked the gods for being so propitious. She 
asked me to write some poetry for her album, assuring me she knew, 
without condescending to tell me how she had come by the know- 
ledge, that I had great genius and an admirable taste that way. I can 
call the gods to witness that I never wrote a line of poetry, of m 
own, in my life. However, there was no necessity for telling Letitia 
that. With the assistance of Moore I managed to write for my in- 
amorato’s album. ‘‘ Now,” says she, knowingly, as she read it, “I 
knew what you could do.” 

Intwo months our marriage day was fixed. I need not waste time 
in describing how matters progressed to this consummation. Suffice 
it to say that, when I got Letitia to “say the word,” I was on the 
very best terms with myself, more especially as I knew that I had 
had several rivals to contend with. 

To be sure, even after she was pledged to me, one of these—Brae- 
mar was his name—continued his visits; but then Letitia could not 
be so uncivil as to order him out when he called. I had not the 
most distant apprehension of any danger from the visits of Braemar ; 
but I must own I suffered a good deal of annoyance from the cir- 
cumstance, as ill-natured vind made a bad use of it. I was teased 
out of my life with insinuations and allegations, that Letitia was onl 
playing the coquette with me; nay, that she was deliberately and 
systematically fooling me, and that Braemar was the object of her af- 
fections, and would eventually be her husband. 

I could have mustered up fortitude enough to bear all this in so far 
as self was concerned; but there was another party interested: the 
character of Letitia was reflected on, and that I could not endure. 
To act as a warning to others, I one evening called out an ugly- 
looking fellow who made unusually free in his insinuations as to the 
sincerity and constancy of Letitia’s affection for me. The challenge 
was given after dark in a public house, in presence of two other per- 
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sons, one of whom I chose for my friend : my adversary did the same 
with the other. 

I was anxious, in the heat of the moment, to fight my oppo- 
nent at once; but the darkness of the night precluded all possibi- 
lity of that. We appointed an early hour next day for carrying into 
effect our mortal intents—the place an adjoining barn. The reason 
why we chose the barn as the scene of our duel was that, if we went 
to an open field, those officious gentry called police officers would 
have had a chance of discovering our object, and consequently have 
prevented both of us from displaying our courage, and me from 
vindicating the character of the adored and immaculate Letitia. 

I cannot describe my feelings on my return home after having 
given the challenge. I shuddered at the idea of killing a fellow 
being ; but, to speak a truth, I shuddered more at the idea of being 
killed myself. Powder and shot, I had always a strong aversion to 
from my infancy. Now, that I had foolishly exposed myself to both, 
I absolutely sickened at them. I thought of the perilous predica- 
ment into which I had stupidly brought myself, and I trembled from 
head to foot. Never did my frame so shake before. Stand I could 
not; sit or lie E could not. I tossed myself alternately in my bed, 
and rose and staggered through my apartment. O the horrors of 
that night! A thousand times did IF think of sending an apology to 
my opponent for having challenged him, and begging there might 
be nothing further done in the business. But then I knew if I did I 
should for ever be held up to public ridicule as a coward, and most 
likely offend and lose Letitia into the bargain. Death, bad as it is, 
would have been nothing to this. I resolved, therefore, whatever 
should be the consequences, to meet my antagonist. 

Morning came; so did the hour appointed for the duel. We were, 
seconds and all, punctual to the moment. We entered the barn, 
shut, and locked the door. A pistol—O how I hated the sight of 
the deadly weapon !—was put into my hand ; so was another into the 
hand of my adversary. The ground was measured, or rather guessed 
at at random, and, the word “ fire !” having been pronounced by one 
of the seconds, we both levelled our pieces. My one snapped * * 

we * - * 6 * * sd * -_ * 

For most of the information which follows I am indebted to my 
second, The pistol of my antagonist went off—I fell, uttering, as I 
embraced the cold stone floor, a strange unearthly sound, clearly 
under the impression that I was mortally wounded. In my fall I some- 
how or other caused the barrel of my pistol to come in forcible con- 
tact with my nose, whence the blood gushed in a copious stream. 
Dreadful spectacle to my adversary ! He imagined I should not sur- 
vive amoment. His imagination conjured up to him the hangman 
and gallows, with all their attendant horrors; and he stood as mo- 
tionless as if he had been a block of marble. The seconds raised ne 
from the ground, and were most exemplary and earnest in their ef- 
forts to convince me that I was still alive. They succeeded, but not 
without first spending a world of eloquence on me. My joy and 
that of my antagonist at learning I was still living, and likely to 
live, was about equally great. 
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It was now that my opponent and self learnt, for the first time, that 
our seconds had arranged betwixt themselves to load the pistols 
with powder only, so that we might endure all the horrors of going 
through a duel without receiving any injury. 

My antagonist and I shook hands in token of reconciliation, and 
all on returned to our respective homes. The first thing I heard 


on going into my lodgings, was that Letitia and Braemar had that 
morning eloped together. J.G. 


THE DREAM OF THE SHIPWRECKED MARINER. 


Tue sea was calm, the winds were still, 
Lightly o’er the deep we passed, 

We thought no more on toil and pain, 
For we drew near our home at last. 
The fair-faced moon looked softly down, 

Tinging the small waves with her light, 
And the voice of hope came o’er the sea— 
It was a lovely night. 
I leant upon the vessel’s side, 
And thoughts came crowding o’er my soul, 
As the welcome wind and tide 
Drove me to the wished-for goal ; 
And thou, O loved one of my youth! 
Remembered still thy plighted truth. 
With fancy’s eye I saw thee stand, 
All lonely, on the ocean strand, 
Straining thy bright eyes o’er the sea, 
To catch a glimpse of love and me. 
I clasped thee to my constant heart, 
And swore we never more would part, 
When —hark !—a piercing shriek 
Rose wildly o’er the wave! 
We'd struck upon a hidden rock— 
The vessel reeled—the grave, 
The billowy grave, with greedy clasp, 
Drew us down deep. And then the gasp 
Of death passed quick o’er many a lip. 
Many a gallant soul departed, 
And the winds began to sob and sigh, 
Like a maiden broken-hearted, 
And then a troubled dream 
Came o’er my aching brain— 
A vision, palpable and sad, 


Of weariness and pain. 
® * 


* * . 


* * * * * 


Methought the fierce illimitable deep 
Had swallowed up the land. 

Methought, with one wide sweep, 
Led by Jehovah’s hand, 

This second deluge had come on, 
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And in its pitiless fury hurled 
Ravage and ruin o’er the world. 
Methought that A°tna’s fires were drenched 
By the devouring sea, 
And that nigh where the hot Mount stood 
There was a boiling im the flood, 
Bubbling eternally. 
An angel’s wings, methought, were mine, 
And I flew onwards still, and found no rest ; 
Nought met mine eye 
But the grey-coloured sky 
And the wide ocean’s dread eternal breast. 
There was no sound except the blast, 
Rushing for ever o’er the sea; 
And I claimed kindred with it, as it passed, 
Because it mourned like me 
O’er the departed earth, 
And wept that in its course it saw no life 
And heard no voice of mirth, 
No sound of human passion nor of strife. 
I was alone—all else had fled— 
In the vast world I was a!one : 
Earth’s children were all dead 
And buried with their mother in the deep, 
Which had claimed all things for its own, 
And left but me to weep. 
And yet amid this deep distress, 
This utter utter weariness, 
But one desire was in my heart, 
One feeling o’er my soul imprest, 
One thought all other thoughts above, 
And that was the desire of love 
Burning for ever in my breast. 
How could I love? With weary ken, 
I turned my gaze across the sea ; 
But perished was the race of men, 
There was no living thing but me, 
Not even a blossom or a tree. 
I stopped and gazed upon the flood 
And then upon the sombre sky ; 
And, in the bitterness of grief, 
I prayed to the Most High :— 
*O Father of this dreary world, 
Father of all that is or were, 
Parent of many spheres, to thee 
I raise the humble prayer. 
Last of my race—a lonely man— 
Nought breathes the breath of life but me ; 
The fair, the beautiful, green land 
Has found a grave beneath the sea, 
And there is none to worship thee. 
Sunk, sunk for ever is the populous earth ; 
And from the desolate sea there is no birth, 
No living thing, whose prayer 
May mount with mine above, 
On whom this bursting heart 
May pour o’erflowing love. 
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What have I done that ’tis my doom 
To wander over Nature’s tomb, 
That I should only live to mourmm 
A world that never can return ? 
But sweet would be the task to weep, 
Even on this wide, this endless deep, 
If there were one to share my woe, 
Some gentle one to sigh with me, 
Some heart whose tears with mine might flow : 
Then ’twould be sweet to worship thee! 
But—as it is—better to die 
Than live alone in this immensity.” 


The restless waves had ceas’d to moan, 
The storm had ceased to blow, 

And the loud winds, in milder tone, 
Began to murmur low, 

And pleasant sounds came o’er the deep, 
And floated on the air, 

And raised me from the nether depths 
Of sorrow and despair. 

With lighter heart I looked again 
O’er ocean’s boundless scope, 

Then turned my glance upon the sky 
In giadness and in hope. 

The dismal clouds had rolled away, 
The sky was clear and blue, 

And Oh! to glad my longing eyes, 
One star was peering through. 

O lovely star! O welcome ray! 
It was a beauteous sight, 

Alone upon the waters wide, 
To gaze upon its light. 

1 gazed and gazed until it seemed 
To change upon my view; 

While soft sweet sounds came from the sky, 
And from the waters blue. 

And then I saw two radiant eyes 
Bent lovingly on me; 

While to a face the bright star changed— 
O heavens! and is it thee ? 

I woke—upon the beach I lay, 
And thou, my beautiful, mine own, 

Wast bending o’er my pallid cheek, 
Beside the waters lone, 

And smiling ’mid thy tears to see 
That all had not been vain 

To call my dreaming spirit back 
To consciousness again. 





Sea 
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THE REAL NOBILITY OF THE HUMAN CHARACTER. 


Fraser’s Magazine of the last month, copied by The Standard, 
and probably by many other papers, has opened the delicate question, 
as to the aristocracy, Whether nobility of character belongs to 
money or to mind, 

This is done in a scurrilous attack upon Mr. Francis Place, an 
active, talented, political reformer, formerly of Charing Cross, now 
of Brompton Square; because, forsooth, he had followed the business 
of a tailor, and had thereby created his social independency. If the 
author of that article had not made some acquaintance with the ever 
active talent of Mr. Place, he, doubtless, had not thought him worthy 
of notice ; but having done this, and the editor having gone so far 
as to procure and print a wood-cut caricature likeness, in a whole- 
length figure, the subject resolves itself simply into the question, 
“Whether the nobility of the human character be the attribute of 
money or of mind.” 

The question, as there put forth, shows us, at a glance, that the 
Conservatism of “ Fraser's Magazine,” &c., means the preservation 
of office and its patronage among a few wealthy families, without 
brain or necessary mental qualification for the purpose of legislation 
and government, which, by the bye, is the whole question between 
Tory and Reformer. In that Conservatism there is nothing con- 
ducive to the welfare of a nation or that relates to the good of a 
community. 

On the other hand, it may be asked why Mr. Place, though for- 
merly a tailor, should not be as eligible to become a legislator and a 
minister, equal talent granted, as Lord Lyndhurst, the son of a 
painter; Sir Robert Peel, the son of a cotton spinner; Lord Wyn- 
ford, the son of a little renting farmer ; or any other newly created 
member of the Conservative aristocracy. 

What is the position of Mr. Place in the community, as to the 
past and present ? 

Truth says that through industry and sobriety, as a journeyman 
tailor or breeches-maker, he became a housekeeper and a master- 
tailor in a respectable situation at Charing Cross,—that through in- 
dustry continued asa master tailor, and integrity exhibited as a 
tradesman, he brought up a family of nine children, accumulated an 
independency, was constantly improving his mind, collected a good 
and valuable library, mastered some languages, studied anatomy in 
the regular way, and, from the acknowledged superiority of his po- 
litical and general knowledge, made his library the rendezvous of all 
the active reformers in the House of Commons, himself a counsellor 
whose opinion was sought on the subject of almost every liberal 
newspaper, magazine, or periodical that was about to be started, and 
whose judgment was taken on every thing of note about to be done 
on that side of the political world which sought reform in the state of 
our institutions. From the country Mr. Place was appealed to, both 
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by masters and workmen, in their disputes about wages and hours of 
labour ; while, as a master tradesman, he encouraged every rational 
effort that workmen could make to improve their wages and their 
condition, always setting the example of paying his workmen the 
highest rate of wages claimed. 

After retiring from the business of a tailor, Mr. Place applied 
similar industry to mental pursuits, similar integrity to political cha- 
racter; and for gratuitous mind and labour afforded to every import- 
ant public question, and assistance to every useful public person or 
individual of promising utility, the writer of this, though by circum- 
stances separated from the immediate acquaintance of Mr. Place 
for several years past, can, by {the experience of eighteen and the 
well-founded report of forty years, pronounce him a prodigy of use- 
ful, resolute, consistent, political exertion and indefatigable labour, 
which evidently continues unabated to this day. 

Sir Robert Peel in the zenith of his ministerial character, while 
improving the jury laws, did not hesitate, indirectly, to seek the cri- 
ticism of Mr. Place on that bill, before it was presented to the House 
of Commons. 

His (Mr. Place’s) opinion and experience, on various subjects, 
have been taken by several committees of the House of Commons. 

Jeremy Bentham, twenty years ago, pronounced Mr. Place to be 
the most fit man living, from extensive knowledge of the state of the 
country and its parties, the condition and wants of the ~—— and 
from his own probity and mental energy, to become a Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. 

The late Mr. Cobbett, notwithstanding after-abuse, once pro- 
nounced Mr. Place the most fit man to represent the city of West- 
minster in the House of Commons, 

Mr. Place has been more than once invited to take a seat in the 
House of Commons, and has excused himself on the ground that 
what he should consider his duty, as a member of that House, would 
cost him five hundred pounds a year, which, in justice to his family, 
he could not devote to that purpose. 

Much that has been good in the political character of Sir Francis 
Burdett, and all that has been good in the political character of Sir 
John Cam Hobhouse, one of the present ministers, have been the 
creation of the mentorship and industry of Francis Place. Even in 

oing to Newgate, by order of the House of Commons, the then Mr, 
fobhouse fathered a pamphlet which was not his own, but which 
was written by Mr. Place. | 

The present Lord Radnor sought the acquaintance of Mr. Place 
many years before the latter retired from the business of a tailor ; 
and, on a compliment of that kind advanced by the then Lord 
Folkstone, Mr. Place demurred, and jocularly observed, it might be- 
come inconvenient to his lordship to have an acquaintance whom he 
might some day meet taking home a suit of clothes to a customer, 
upon which his lordship declared that he should even so deem the 
acquaintance of Mr. Place an advantage and an honour. 

Who, then, is the writer or editor of “ Fraser’s Magazine,” to 
speak reproachfully of Francis Place because he has been a tailor ? 





—— 


456 THE PARTING HOUR. 


Daniel Stuart, the proprietor of The Courier, and lately High Sheriff 


for the shire of Oxford, was a tailor, and became less honourably 
rich than Mr. Place—the former gaining his wealth by selling an 
apostasy of his former political principles to Pitt, the minister; the 
latter acquiring his by pure integrity and honourable character. 

Is there more nobility in the man without mind, that can dress 
well, because he has inherited or obtained wealth which his talent or 
industry could never have acquired, than in the man who, while la- 
bouring to produce that dress, improves his mind even to a qualifica- 
tion for legislation and stutesmanship, makes himself independent of 
his business, and is generally sought as a counsellor in all matters of 
public interest ? 

Francis Place, by his assistant labours and advice given to mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, has produced more effect in that 
House than any man who was ever a member. Is such a man to be 
reproached for his former trade, or lightly spoken of for his present 
situation? This, too, may be added, that in all his labours there has 
been expense, which he made his own, without any other reward 
than a sense of public utility and self-satisfaction. He has ever’fol- 
lowed principle, not person or party, and has sacrificed whatever 
personal acquaintance ” found sacrificing principle. 

Is it not, then, an abuse of the word nobility to attach it to some 
defective minds among the aristocracy of this or any other country, 
however rich in wealth, power, or other possessions they may be, 
and an equal abuse to withhold it from such a character as that 
which Francis Place identifies 2 

It may be a useful hint to the editor of “ Fraser’s Magazine,” to him 
of “ The Standard,” too, &c., that they will better conserve the interest 
of their “ Conservative ” party, in teaching it how it may accomplish 
permanent public good, and improve with its own the condition of 
the whole people, through abated abuses and excesses, and increased 
mental culture, than to fill the columns of the Magazine or 
Papers with reproaches on useful trades and abuses of useful public 
men, who will, if the former do not make such a useful conser- 
vation of themselves, soon supersede them in all the affairs of 
legislation and government. A. P. 


THE PARTING HOUR. 


Ou! there is in the parting hour 
Which severs us from those 
Whose love has lit on mansion-bower, 
A thousand nameless throes :— 
The eyes are dry, and we shed no tears, 
But the heart weeps then—may weep for years. 
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RESOURCES, &c. OF RUSSIA. 





Tue bold attitude and dictatorial tone which Russia has of late 
years assumed in her dealings with the other Powers of Europe, 
coupled with her recent conduct towards Turkey and Poland, has 
very naturally attracted an unusual share of attention to her, and in- 
spired the other four great Powers with no small measure of alarm. 

But, notwithstanding the deep and general interest with which 
Russia has for some years past been regarded, it is a remarkable 
fact, that scarcely any thing is known of her available warlike re- 
sources, or of her commerce, her literature, &c. 

On a future occasion we may enter at some length into the 
subject, but at present we must confine ourselves to the statement 
of a few of the leading facts which are essential to the formation of 
a tolerably correct idea of the resources of this ambitious Power. In 
order to forma perfectly accurate conception of the strength of Russia, 
us a hostile Power, it would be necessary to advert at some length 
to her physical condition, which we have not at present space to do. 

The first thing which claims our attention, in estimating the war- 
like capabilities of Russia, is the state and numerical strength of her 
army. From our comparative ignorance of the statistics of that em- 
pire, a great diversity of opinion exists as to the actual number of 
troops which she could, in a case of exigency, call into the field. A 
recent traveller, whose means of information on this subject seem to 
have been better than are usually accessible to our countrymen when 
residing there, states very clearly what he conceives to be the num- 
ber and condition of the Russian soldiery. 

“First,” he says, “ there is the army of Lithuania, which presents 
a mass of 86,000 combatants, commanded by the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine. No Eurdépean army can be compared to it in respect of 
mechanical instruction. Dispersed in cantonments of about 150 
leagues in length from Lovitch to Minsk, and of 146 in breadth, be- 
tween Thovno and Dubno, it can be concentrated at Warsaw, or at 
Brest-Litovski, in less than three weeks. 

* Second.—The Army of the Right may be considered as composed 
of a corps d’armée, cantoned in Courland and in Livonia, of the corps 
of the guard, and of the first corps of the cavalry of reserve. These 
different corps, united, likewise form a mass of 80,000 combatants. 
These troops are, perhaps, the only ones which, in respect of mecha- 
nic perfection, rival the army of the Grand Duke Constantine. Their 
cantonments extend from Molangen to Pieskoff, about 138 leagues, 
and from Revel to Vilkomirz. At the utmost, eighteen days are 
necessary to assemble them upon the Niemen. 

“ Third.—The Army of the Left, called the Second Army, is also 
formed of a mass of 80,000 combatants, cantoned in the Chersone- 
sian governments. The greatest length of its quarters, from Khokzym 
upon the Pruth, to Tchersaski upon the Dnieper, is about 106 
leagues; and the greatest breadth 180 leagues between Machnovka, 
near the southern frontier of Volchinia and Limpheropole, in the 
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Crimea. Nearly three weeks are necessary to concentrate this army 
on the Pruth. 

“ Fourth.—The Army of the Centre, the First or the Grand Army, 
presents a mass equivalent to the three preceding armies, conse- 
quently of 240,000 combatants. The cantonments of this army ex- 
tend on one side to more than 234 leagues, from Ostroy to Murom, 
upon the frontier of the governments of Vladimir and of Ashui-No- 


vogorod. Six weeks, at least, are required for concentrating the grand 


army in Volhynia. 


‘* Besides these four armies, 480,000 strong, Russia has many de- 
tached corps, which amount to more than 267,000 men. The whole 
of the armed forces of Russia are, therefore, included in the follow- 


ing summary :— MEN. 
he four armies . , . . ‘ . ‘ 480,000 
The detached corpsof Iceland, of Oxenburg, and of Siberia 45,000 
The corps of the Caucasus , . . 85,000 
The military colonies 67,000 
Garrison troops 70,000 
747,000 


“To these let us add the hordes of the Kirghessians and of the 
Paschkirs, and we shall have an idea of the military state of the 
Russian empire.” 

It will be observed that, in the above statement, the Russian army 
is supposed to be considerably under 1,000,000. We know, how- 
ever, from other sources of undoubted anthenticity, that in some 
cases—in that of the military colonies, for example—this writer far 
underrates the numerical force of the Russian army. 

The soldiery of the northern Autocrat are maintained by conscrip- 
tion. The yearly expenses of their maintenance is 20,000,000 rubles, 
A first captain in the cavalry receives about 170/. per annum as 
pay ; inthe infantry about 120/. Soldiers holding inferior stations 
in the army receive proportionably lower pay, down to the private, 
who is paid at the rate of three halfpence per diem. In ad- 
dition to this, however, lodging is provided for him, together with 
an allowance of 150lbs of meal and 44l]bs of salt per annum. 

This pay, though scanty in appearance, is, when the relative value 
of money in both countries is taken into account, actually greater 
than is allowed in Great Britain. The uniform of the infantry is 
green, with white waistcoat and breeches ; that of the cavalry, blue ; 
and of the artillery, red. The Cossacks, and other irregulars, have 
the privilege of choosing their own commanders. These receive no 
pay from government; but must support themselves. To enable 
them to do this a certain portion of land is allotted to them. 

A short time previous to the death of Alexander a plan was de- 
vised for raising and keeping up an effective army at a mere trifling 
expense. This plan, which owes its origin to the ingenuity of Count 
Arakschejeff, is extremely simple. He suggested that a number of 
villages, to be called Military Villages, should be built and placed 
under a peculiar code of laws. The crown peasantry, of whom there 
are some hundred thousands, were to people these villages, and the 
male part of them were tobe trained to the use of arms, and made 
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to form the reserve part of the forces. The eldest son of the peasant 
was to succeed his father as proprietor of the house and little spot 
of ground to be allotted to each; the second and third sons were to 
be obliged to enter the army, and be taught the use of arms. 
The soldiery, while they were on no account toneglect their martial 
exercises, were at the same time to support themselves and the 
colony by cultivating the ground. Each village, or colony, had its 
own military chief, whose authority was perfectly sovereign. Military 
schools were also established. These the children were to enter for 
the purpose of training, at the early age of eight, until which time 
they were to remain under the charge of their parents. “ At the 
age of thirteen, they obtain the distinction of cantonists, and are 
taughi the profession of the agriculturist and the soldier. When 
seventeen years old, they form a part of the colony. The com- 
mander-in-chief of the cavalry, which form about the half of the 
whole number of the colonists, is the supreme judge. No female 
colonist can marry any individual who is not enrolled.” 

The code of laws for these colonies, extending to fourteen yo- 
lumes, was drawn up by a committee appointed at St. areata 
for the purpose. ‘These laws are, in the first instance, administere 
by the committees of the several squadrons, which committees are 
composed of the squadron’s officers, one of whom is chosen president. 
The offences of which these squadrons are competent to take cogni- 
zance are those only of a minor kind; nine aggravated de- 
linquencies are tried by a commission, the nomination of which is 
vested in Count de Witt. Privates have the privilege of appealing 
from the decision of the committee of squadron to a regimental com- 
mittee of administration, consisting of the colonel, who is invariably 
president, the lieutenant-colonel, who is vice-president, two captains, 
and six deputies chosen by the colonists themselves. One of these 
deputies is chosen from each of the six squadrons constituting the 
regiment. The decisions of this c@mmittee are submitted to Count 
de Witt for his approval. From the Count’s decision there is no 
appeal, in so far as the common soldiers and colonists are concerned, 
even should the sentence be banishment to Siberia—the severest 
—— short of death which a Russian can receive. Officers, 

owever, may appeal from the Count’s decisions to the Emperor 
hi mself. 

The effective police maintains good order in each of these colo- 
nies. A subaltern officer visits the house of each colonist every day, 
and reports at head-quarters as to the condition of the inmates. Co- 
lonies, on the plan just described, have been organized throughout the 
empire. The entire number of soldiers belonging to them cannot 
be ascertained with any precision; but, on the lowest calculation, it 
is supposed they exceed a million. 

e have already mentioned that these military colonies_owe their 
existence to Count Arakschejiff. He had observed that the great 
disadvantage of the military system which then obtained was that 
the soldier, in consequence of the vast extent of the empire, being 
generally exiled during the most important part of his life from 
home, felt little of that patriotism which can alone prompt to deeds 
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of valour. He conceived that, by the scheme in question, this evil 
would be in a great measure remedied; while at the same time it 
promised great advantages in a pecuniary point of view. The sol- 
dier, by being permane ently fixed to his natal place, would naturally 
feel ‘attached to his native country, and fight more willingly and gal- 
lantly when called to the scene of action. The advantages which 
the project promised to realize, while they elated Alexander and his 
government beyond measure, at the same time created no small 
alarm to the other Powers of Europe. Though not a complete 
failure, it has by no means verified the anticipations to which it 
gave rise. It does not commend itself to the Russians them- 
selves; the nobility are almost to a man inveterately hostile to it, 
the regular army abhor it, and the peasantry regard it with unqua- 
lified dislike, Nicholas and his government, however, still cling to it 
with all the fondness of a first love. What may be the eventual 
influence of the organization of these colonies, on the destinies of 
Russia, is more than we or any body else can undertake to say with 
confidence ; but, judging from the temper with which they are at 
present regarded by the people of all ranks and classes in the empire, 
we should deem it much more likely that they will prove the instru- 
ments of mischief rather than of good to the northern Autocrat, It is 
not at all improbable that, if Nicholas persist in keeping them up in 
defiance of the wishes of his people, they will rise up in open insur- 
rection throughout the empire, and thus prove the destruction of both 
monarch and government. 

The Russian navy is not very large, nor, though it were, is it likely, 
for reasons to be mentioned anon, ever to become very formidable to 
the other European powers. In 1805, according to Czome, and 
other authors on the statistics of that empire, it consisted of thirty~ 
two ships of the line, eighteen frigates, fifty-nine small craft, and 226 
galleys, which, if put togethe ‘r, only make a total of 355 sail. The 
number of comee carried by the ‘Russian navy in the above year 
was 4428. The sailors then numbered 35,507; the naval artillery 
was 4,000; and the marines 8,262. In 1813, the navy consisted of 
289 sail, which were manned by 32,040 hands ; so that instead of 
increasing in strength it rather dintintahed i in the eight intervening 
years. The annual expense of maintaining the navy is 9,000,000 
rubles. 

We have already said that there exists no ground for apprehend- 
ing that Russia will ever become a formidable nayal power. The 
reasons are these:—First, whatever may be the cause, whether 
it be the corruptible nature of the wood, or the rotting energies of 
the Baltic water, which is comparatively fresh, the fact is that no 
Russian ship can be made to last above six years without undergoing 
extensive repairs, and even with all the repairs which can be made 
she will not be fit for sea above fifteen years. Secondly, the com- 
paratively limited extent of sea coast belonging to Russia is another 
insuperable barrier to her becoming a naval power of any conse- 
quence. The only sea-port in European Russia open to the ocean 
is Archangel ; but it has no connection with European seas except by 
the way of North Cape, which last lies in so high a latitude that 
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during six months of the year the thickness of the ice renders it un- 
navigable. Moreover, the greater part of Russian commerce is car- 
ried on by foreign vessels and foreign seamen; and this is certain to 
continue to be the case so long as the present restrictions are en- 
forced. None ofthe peasantry, who in every country are the prin- 
cipal element in a navy, can leave the country without a special pass- 
port ; while every merchant who fits out a vessel must obtain before 
her sailing, a license to take on board aspecified number of Russian 
subjects, whose return he must insure at the rate of 140 rubles each. 
Russia manufactures a number of commodities to a very consider- 
able extent. The staple article is leather. Her tanned leather is be- 
yond comparison the finest in Europe. The Russians are so desirous 
of preserving their distinction in the manufacture of this article that 
no foreigner has hitherto been able to learn the process they adopt. 
Isinglass and caviar are among the leading articles of their manufac- 
ture. Soap, both white and black, is manufactured to such an ex- 
tent that they are able, after supplying their own wants, to export 
considerable quantities. Brewing is carried on on a large scale. The 
beer of Riga is esteemed the best. Brandy is distilled to a very 
greatextent. The Emperor claims a monopoly of the right to dis- 
til this spirit, which proves a very lucrative one. The annual con- 
sumption of grain in the distillation of brandy is 360,900,000lbs. 
avoirdupois, from which are extracted 60,000,000 bottles. Potash 
and saltpetre are commodities manufactured to a great extent, Of 
the latter 800,000lbs. are exported every year from St. Petersburg 
alone. Sail-cloth and cordage are manufactured on a large scale, 
and are exported in great quantities. Linen, silk, cotton, and woollen 
cloth manufactories are numerous and extensive. In 1824 the quan- 
tity of linen manufactured was 10,680,504 Russian ells, of twenty- 
eight inches each; of silks, 16,154,791 ells; cottons, 37,033,354 ells; 
and of woollen cloths, various kinds, 59,748,085 ells. At the silk ma- 
nufactories are made velvets, taffeties, atlasses, gold and silver tissues, 
Peruvians, brocades, &c. &c. Porcelain and earthenware manufac- 
tories are to be met with in several parts of the empire. The pro- 
cess of refining sugar is carried on to a great extent at St. Peters- 
burg and Riga. Neither clayed nor refined sugars are allowed to 
be imported, and the duties on raw sugais are so high as to amount 
toa virtual prohibition. The importation of all spirits, in order that 
the Emperor's monopoly may not be invaded, is also prohibited. 
The commerce of Russia has, of late years, increased very rapidly. 
The exports and imports together did not, in 1800, exceed twenty 
millions sterling ; now they are about seventy. An official journal, 
published at St. Petersburg, gives the number of vessels that arrived 
at her sea-ports in 1827, from the opening of the navigation till the 
Ist of September, at 2,957, of which number there were 1,882 in 
ballast. The value of foreign goods imported and cleared at the 
Custom House was 83,957,820 rubles. The exports of Russian goods 
were of the value of 107,427,640 rubles. Among the principal arti- 
cles constituting these exports were 10,461,218 pounds of flax ; 47,143 
ditto of iron; 1,370,991 ditto of tallow; 188,283 ditto of potashes ; 
101,610 ditto of raw and dressed hides; of corn to the value of 
17,651,181 rubles; and of timber to the value of 1,283, 640 rubles. 
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A very considerable part of Russian commerce is conducted by 
land. The principal part is with Prussia, Germany, Austria, Turkey, 
Persia, and China, through Siberia. Kiakta, a town on the Chinese 
frontier, is the place where the Chinese and Russian merchants meet 
for purposes of commerce. This town is 4900 miles from Moscow, 
and 1500 from Pekin. The one half of it may be said to be Chi- 
nese and the other Russian. It is well fortified, and garrisoned by a 
detachment of Cossacks. The Russians supply the Chinese with oil, 
tallow, fur, tapestry, paper, knives, &c. &c., for which they receive 
in exchange silks, porcelain, tea, musk, tigers’ skins, &c. All the tea 
consumed in Russia is obtained direct from Canton through Siberia. 
The commerce carried on between these two nations is supposed to 
be to the extent of 1,500,000/. annually. 

Inland commerce is also conducted in Siberia to a great extent 
with various roaming tribes. The principal seat of this commerce is 
Tobolski. This town is frequented for commercial purposes by 
Tartars, Hindoos, Calmucks, &c. The entire annual exportations of 
Russia by land ere, speaking in round numbers, to the extent of 
40,000,000 rubles; her importations 20,000,000 rubles. 

But by far the greater part of Russian commerce is carried on by 
sea. In 1815 it was four times as extensive as that conducted by 
land ; and it is at the same time decidedly the more profitable. The 
channels through which this commerce ts carried on are the Baltic 
Sea, the Black Sea, and the Sea of Azof. The chief exports from 
the ports of the Baltic are of leather, tallow, iron, grain, timber, lin- 
seed, pitch, ashes, &c. The only ports at which foreign articles are 
allowed to enter Russia are St. Petersburg, Archangel, Riga, 
Revel, and Lieban, in the White Sea and the Baltic; Odessa and 
Thedosia, in the Black Sea; and Zoganrog in the Sea of Azof. The 
leading imports are of silks, woollens, cottons, colonial produce, &c. 

The currency of Russia is mostly paper. Its value is very much 
deteriorated, what passes for a sum equivalent to 135/. being only 
actually worth 1007. The texture of this paper-money is very thin, 
and consequently liable to be soon worn or torn; but so long as its 
denomination is legible no one dare refuse it. The lowest real coin is 
the denaska; it is equivalent to two holuscas, which last is an ima- 
ginary piece of money equal in value to ~7;ths of our penny. Two 
denaskas are equivalent to one griwna, and ten griwnas to one 
ruble. The ruble, in silver, is worth four shillings and sixpence of 
our money. The lowest gold coin is called tzaroowich, and is equi- 
valent to two rubles and a half. The other gold coin in general cir- 
culation is called an imperial, and is equal to five rubles. There are 
also double imperials, but they are seldom to be seen. 

It is impossible to get at a perfectly accuraté knowledge of the re- 
venue and finances of Russia’: no document or statement—thanks to 
a despotic government—being published on the subject. A tax 
called the capitation tax, and a property tax of rather less than two 
percent. on the capital of traders, are the principal taxes whence the 
| ogee derives its revenue. Its other only source of revenue is 

rom its monopoly of corn and spirits, and the appropriation to itself 
of all the profits on coinage, stamps, postages, &c. The revenue has 
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vastly increased since the demise of Peter the Great. Its annual 
amount was then only about 1,000,000/. sterling ; now it is little, if 
at all, short of 17,000,000/. The national debt is about 55,000,0002. 
and is almost wholly of paper currency, guaranteed by the Crown. 

In literature Russia is far, very far behind all the other great 
powers of Europe. The great bulk of the population are as ignorant 
as can well be conceived. Among the nobles and higher orders of 
the gentry the belles lettres have been pretty camels cultivated of 
late years. Peter the Great endeavoured, but with very limited suc- 
cess indeed, to inspire a taste for literature among the wealthier 
classes in his dominions. At all events, there are only one or two 
authors of any merit which either this or the succeeding reign pro- 
duced. Forty years since there were not, of any kind, above 4000 
works published in Russia. Their number at this moment is not 
supposed to exceed 8000. Of authors who enjoy even a tolerable 
measure of popularity the number is under 500; and of these no 
fewer than 300 are now alive. It is a remarkably rare thing for a 
literary work published in Russia to pay itself. It is believed there 
were never above two or three productions of which an edition of 
400 copies was disposed of. Still, as we have already said, the 
belles lettres are, on the whole, extensively cultivated among the 
higher classes, as are also one or two of the severer sciences. History, 
poetry, and the philosophy of language are the departments of lite- 
rature which excite most interest. Of historians the most eminent 
are Talischtsche, Schlscherbatof, Tschulkof, Ehilkof, Novorokof, 
and Karmsin. The most celebrated poets are Boyan, Lomonossof, 
Smirarokof, Kanusi, Scheraskof, Duntriev, Bogdanofitch, Der- 
chavin, Elgin, &c. The last-mentioned is in Russian dramatic 
literature what Shakspeare is in England. Besides these, and ten or 
twelve other poets of considerable genius, all of the male sex, there 
are two Russian ladies, Anna Bunin and Anna Volkoy, whose poetical 
works entitle them to rank with the Hemans and Landons. We pass 
over the names of the writers, in mercy to the eyes and jaws of our 
readers, who have most distinguished themselves in the philosophy 
of languages. The field of chemistry has been pretty successfully 
cultivated by Mussin Poschkin, Natural philosophy is not neglected. 
Medicine and mathematics are also studied rather generally, the lat- 
ter with greater success than the former. A number of works of 
great value, in the shape of tours, travels, voyages, &c., are to be 
met with; but novel literature, whenever attempted, has signally 
failed. The only novels, indeed, to be found in the Russian language 
worthy of being read are translations from foreign authors. We need 
hardly say that among these our own Sir Walter Scott is the chief 
favourite. ‘ 

The periodicals of Russia are not numerous. In St. Petersburg 
there are only three newspapers; in Moscow two. In the former 
city, the capital of the empire, there are eleven or twelve journals 
of one kind or other devoted to literature and science ; in Moscow 
seven. The censorship of the press is enforced with the utmost 
rigour. 

In Russia the number of universities is seven, the principal of 
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which are those of St. Petersburg and Moscow. All of them are 
wretchedly attended. That of Moscow, though boasting of no fewer 
than twenty-five professors, had only, some years since, from seventy 
to eighty students. The sum of 130,000 rubles is allotted annually 
by government for the support of each of these universities. 

The entire number of establishments for educational purposes 
under the patronage of the Court is rather more than a thousand. 
Nearly 3,000,000 rubles are set apart for their support. The system 
of tuition most generally adopted is the Lancasterian. 

The constitution and government of Russia are purely despotic. 
The monarch, whose title is “ the Emperor of all the Russias,” is bound 
by no law. His person is inviolable ; and his will, the moment it 
is known, acquires all the force of Jaw. He can make war or con- 
clude peace, impose taxes, raise recruits, grant privileges, abolish 
monopolies, and, in short, do whatever he pleases by the very sum~ 
mary process of issuing an imperial ukase. Like other European 
sovereigns, he has a cabinet-council, a senate, &c.; but all these 
bodies are his mere creatures. The only instances in which his 
wishes have even been thwarted were when the nobles extensively 
conspired together for that purpose. 

Each of the forty-nine governments already mentioned has a 
civil and military governor for itself, excepting in a very few cases 
where both offices are united in the same person, or where one go- 
vernor has two provinces assigned to him. ‘These governors are 
considered the representatives of the Emperor, and exercise unlimited 
authority in their respective jurisdictions. To the civil government 
of each province belong, in addition to the ‘governor, a number of 
subordinate courts of justice. 

The highest tribunal in the empire is the Council of State. The 
Emperor is chief president. The number of members of which the 
Council is composed is thirty-five, inclusive of the ministry. It is 
divided into four departments. The first takes cognizance of law 
matters; the second of military affairs; the third of civil and eccle- 
siastical questions; and the fourth of every thing connected with 
political economy and finance. 

Each of the ministers has a peculiar department assigned to him. 
Home affairs, foreign affairs, war, marine, public instruction, finances, 
jurisprudence, police, engineering, architecture, and religion, have 
severally their minister. 

The Senate, as it is called, instead of being chosen by the people, 
as the name would import, is nominated by the Emperor, is paid 
by him, and is liable to be dismissed whenever he thinks proper. Of 
course no representation is to be expected from a body so chosen, so 
paid, and so dependent. 

In Russia the courts of justice have been long proverbial for their 
corruption. Gold is every thing with the judges. A man’s charac- 
ter or conduct is black or white, when he comes before one of these 
tribunals, just in proportion to the gold he possesses, aud the dispo- 
sition he evinces to part with it. Judgment is given accordingly. 
In other words, bribery of the grossest kind prevails to an enormous 
extent, and is practised with unblushing effrontery. Justice, indeed, 
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is nothing but a mere name—the forms are wes preserved—sub- 
stance there is none.* It is proper to observe, however, that the 
punishments which it is in the power of the judge to inflict are not 
quite so barbarous as they were wont to be. The punishment of death 
is entirely abolished —an example this most “worthy of imitation by 
our government. The common punishments are corporal punish- 
ment, fine, imprisonment, church-censure, and banishment to the 
mines. ‘The barbarous punishment of the knout and slitting the nose 
is still occasionally inflicted, but is confined to the very lowest classes. 

The established religion of Russia is the Greek; but—which is sur- 
prising in a government otherwise so despotic—full toleration is 
granted to every other. It has been so since the days of the illus- 
trious Peter the First. The Russian church has a superior judicatory 
called a synod, which exercises authority over the clergy and the 
consistories. The parish priests are miserably paid. Their annual 
allowance varies from 10/. to 20/. in money, with a wretched wooden 
house and a small piece of land. Ever since the year 1764, when the 
state confiscated all the landed property belonging to the church, the 
clergy have been paid, for the most part, by government. They are 
treated with the most consummate contempt by the nobility and gentry. 
The number of archbishops and bishops is thirty-two. All the ec- 
clesiastics wear long beards and long hair, The number of monas- 
teries in the empire is 480, of nunneries 70. The number of Greek 
churches is estimated at 30,000, that of the Greek clergy at 70,000. 
The great body of these last are extremely ignorant, the utmost 
extent of their capabilities being the saying or singing the prayers of 
the church. Seventy-two different denominations of Christians, ex- 
clusive of those professing the Greek religion, exist in Russia. The 
entire number of clergy is supposed not to be much under 400,000. - 

The length to which this article has already extended leaves us 
no room to speak of the manners, customs, &c., of the Russians, This 
is the less to be regretted, as information of this kind is any thing but 
difficult to be met with. It abounds in every book of travels in that 
empire ; whereas, the greatest part of the facts we have communi- 
cated is gathered from works not so generally accessible. 

From the glance we have thus given at Russia and Russian matters, 
our readers will be able to form some idea of the actual strength 
and resources of that empire, and consequently how far the alarm 
which has of late been felt by the other European Courts at her grow- 
ing power is well founded. 

Our own opinion is that the political consequence of the Northern 
Autocrat has, in some respects, been greatly exaggerated, and in 
others as much underrated. His conquests in Europe are, for some 
time at least, clearly at an end. The great Powers are, and will be, 
too jealous of Russia, and watchful of their own interests, to suffer 
her to make aggressions on any of the weaker states ; and, should she 
be infatuated enough to meditate an attack on either of themselves, 
such Power will be more than a match for her. The Russians possess 





* No pecuniary allowance being made for the administration of justice is one great 
cause of this corruption. 
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all the physical attributes of good soldiers, but they lack what is 
vastly more important, the moral requisites for successful warfare in 
a civilized country. They are competent to the endurance of great 
privations and fatigue. They have an ample stock of obstinacy and of 
brute strength; but they fight like so many machines. They are utter 
strangers to the soul-inspiring influence of patriotism: love of coun- 
try isan emotion of which they know nothing. Hence it often oc- 
curred, in the late campaign in Poland, that they were discomfited by 
the Poles, when twice or thrice the number of the latter, 

Besides, there is not that attachment to their generals on the 
part of the Russian soldiery which is of so much consequence in any 
great enterprise against a civilized power. The generals of Rus- 
sia are almost invariably chosen from the nobility, between 
whom and the peasantry there is an impassable gulf. The no- 
bles look down on the lower classes with as much contempt as if the 
were so many beasts of burden. In such a case it is out of the 
question to expect that the common s>ldiers should evince that rea- 
diness to anticipate and to act according to the wishes of their ge- 
nerals which prove of so much advantage in other European armies. 
To this, in a great measure, do we ascribe that miserable deficiency 
in military tactics for which the Russians have been long notorious. 

But to our minds it is as certain that Russia will not, for many years 
to come, dream of making a hostile incursion into any of the countries 
of Europe, as it is plain the invasion would be unsuccessful. The 
Autocrat needs not at this time of day to be told—his own experience 
has lessoned him so far on the subject—how difficult a thing it is, and 
how perilous to the stability of his throne and government, to fit out 
an effective army for foreign service. First of all, the thinness of the 
population, the physical state of the country, the diversity of lan- 
guages spoken in the empire, and the variety of tribes of which his 
subjects are composed—all these are formidable obstacles to his 
raising and concentrating, and then managing with effect, such an 
army. ‘Then there is the want of the sinews of war. What a world 
of difficulty it lately cost Nicholas to get a loan of 30,000,000 rubles 
negociated! How much more difficult would it be for him to pro- 
cure the immense sum which would be indispensable in such 
Herculean undertaking as the subjugation of any of the great powers 
of Europe, or any of the smaller ones, when aided by Great Britain, 
France,’ Austria, and Prussia! He perceives, besides, that he does 
not reign in the hearts of his subjects, and that his army constitutes 
the only, or at least the chief, protection of his person, and the prop 
of his throne and government. To send therefore the greater part 
ofhis soldiers on a foreign expedition—which would of course be 
necessary in such a case— would be an experiment which the Au- 
tocrat has too much good sense and too strong an instinct of self- 
preservation to be foolish enough to make. To speak a truth, it requires 
no superior penetration to discover that the absence of that portion 
of his troops which were lately campaigning in Poland was the source 
of no small inquietude and apprehension to him. Hence his edifying 
anxiety to get them back—whenever that could be done without abso- 
lutely disgracing his flag—as evinced in his late proclamations to the 
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Poles, in which they were entreated to lay down their arms and return 
to their “ right and lawful allegiance” to him. But for fear of an 
explosion at home, the probability was that Nicholas, as he must have 
been satisfied of being able eventually to overpower the Poles, would 
have allowed them to contest it a little longer, that by that means 
his troops might have had a better pretext for doing more destruction 
—and, alas! they have already done too much—in Poland, ard thus 
afford a warning to insurrectionists in his dominions, in all timecoming. 

But to any aggression which Russia may meditate beyond the 
frontiers of Europe, these observations do not apply. The con- 
tending parties would, in that case, be on more equalterms. It would 
be barbarian pitted against barbarian. The Russian, indeed, would 
have the advantage; for we know of no other uncivilized soldier 
who’ possesses so much obstinacy, courage, ‘and physical hardihood 
ashe. Besides, the Russians are better trained to the use of arms 
than the soldiers of any other nation out of Europe. Of course, in 
such an expedition, an immeasurably less force would suffice 
than in the case formerly adverted to. The war, too, would have 
no chance of being equally protracted. The ease and facility with 
which the Autocrat lately vanquished Persia and Turkey are cases 
strikingly in point. 

But, while we regard as perfectly chimerical any apprehension of 
immediate danger to Europe from the overgrown power of Russia 
(if single handed), we are not equally at ease as to her capability for 
mischief at some future, perhaps not very d stant, period. The three 
great obstacles, as already hinted, to any successful present attack on 
European territory are the thinness of the population, her want of 
finances, and the ignorance and degradation of her people. The 
first obstacle is being removed with an ominous rapidity; popula- 
tion in Russia is increasing prodigiously. The second is also in 
the way of being removed in one sense; but it depends very 
much on the Autocrat himself whether it be so in the principal one, 
Education and civilization are progressing apace in his dominions ; 
and should he have the wisdom to march with them, or rather an- 
ticipate them by granting his subjects a free constitution, the latter 
will become attached to his person and government, and will readil 
and heartily abet his ambitious and aggrandizing projects. With a 
people thus loyal, patriotic, civilized, and brave and hardy and nume- 
rous withal, no enterprise could be too daring for the Russian Em- 
peror to undertake. But if, blind to the sigas of the times, or re- 
gardless of the spirit of the age, he should still madly cling to his 
darling despotic government, the consequences will most certainly 
be the subversion of his throne and government, perchance also the 
severance of his own head from his body. It is altogether beyond 
the range of probability that an empire so heterogeneous in its ma- 
terials, so unwieldy, a with such a government, can for any length 
of time withstand the antagonist principles of education and civiliza- 
tion. 

These last and despotism cannot exist together, within the same 
geographical limits. The latter must give way, totter, and fall ; and 
great indeed, in this case, “ — be the fall thereof.” 
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Well, and if the Emperor himself and his dominions should be- 
come the victims of the former's insane resistance to the spirit of the 
age, what then? We care not much about speculating on the 

robable results. We content ourselves, in the mean time, with say- 
ing in general terms that there will, in such a contingency, be 
abundant spoil for the other leading powers of Europe, and that, in 
the division of this spoil, there is every chance of these Powers fall- 
ing out among themselves, and by this means involving Europe in 


a general war. 


THE CHIEFTAIN AND HIS VASSAL. 


A TALE OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


Ir will be readily admitted by all who are acquainted with Scottish 
history that there is no era in the annals of that country so replete 
with those marvellous incidents which constitute the romance of real 
life as the period during which Feudalism reigned in all its glory, 
The power and influence which the chieftain exercised over his 
vassals were altogether unbounded. His will was, in almost every 
instance, their law: they had no higher views of the purposes for 
which they were called into being than in as far as these were as- 
sociated with the promotion of his plans. However great might be 
the sacrifices to which they were thereby subjected, those sacrifices 
were cheerfully borne. The heroic deeds they performed on his ac- 
count were not prompted by slavish fear, but proceeded from a 
mingled feeling of veneration and affectionate attachment to his 
person. 

Love, however, when genuine and ardent, invariably reigns para- 
mount in the soul. It has been so in every age and in every country. 
Its dominion is alike acknowledged by the savage and the sage. It 
forcibly bursts through every restraint that intervenes betwixt it and 
its object, utterly regardless of personal consequences. 

Innes, the chief of a clan, was distinguished by no other appella- 
tion than the general name of his clan. Innes was universally ac- 
knowledged during the middle of the thirteenth century to be among 
the most illustrious and powerful chieftains in Scotland, whether in 
regard to personal ——* the number of his retainers, or the deeds 
of prowess the latter had achieved. Accustomed to reside princi- 
pally, almost exclusively, at his lordly castle in Morayshire, ever 
surrounded by those whose highest gratification centred in the ready 
performance of his pleasure, the almost adored chieftain eventually 
became so haughty and ambitious that he conceived himself the 
only individual in the country worthy of being the friend of his 
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A wide field soon opened up to the ambitious aspirations of Innes, 


who at this time had only attained the age of twenty-four. In the 
year 1249, Alexander the Second paid what the poet designates the 
debt of nature ; and, as the successor of that monarch was yet but in 
his non-age, the friends of Innes urgently advised him to repair to 
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the Scottish Court, where, they were conyinced, he would virtually 
acquire all the power and honour of a monarch until the young king 
should attain the years of maturity recognised by the constitution of 
the country. 

This advice, it is unnecessary to remark, was eminently congenial 
to the mind of the young chieftain, in consequence, as has just been 
observed, of the wide scope it sanguinely promised to his ambitious 
views. Most willingly would he have acted in accordance with the 
advice which his more respectable vassals had thus tendered to him 
but for a cause which bound him to his home—he was in love, in 
love, too, with Albertina, the only daughter of one of his own superior 
retainers. 

This young lady was possessed of a combination of mental and 
personal attractions which can scarcely be expected to be witnessed 
above once inanage. She was, too, at that interesting epoch of her 
life when the period of her teens was on the eve of its expiration, 
The charms of Albertina had operated like a spell onthe mind of the 
young chieftain. A violent struggle ensued in his breast between 
ove and pride: he thought of his illustrious birth and present glory 
and power; he ruminated on the long line and wide-spread reputa- 
tion of his ancestors; and his haughty mind brooked not the idea of 
marrying the daughter of his own vassal, The united influence of 
pride and ambition obtained a temporary triumph over his love, and 
by a desperate effort he left his baronial mansion and repaired to 
Edinburgh, under the fond hope that, by witnessing the splendour and 
mingling in the gay amusements of the Scottish court, he should 
be able to banish from his mind the image of Albertina. 

Vain hope! Although he plunged into the voxtex of pleasure, 
and forgot every thing else amid the festivities and mogul of 
the court, the image of Albertina still haunted his mind, her half 
angelic countenance still flitted before his fancy, rendering him 
miserable throughout the day, and “spoiling his rest” in the night. 

A few months subsequent to his arrival in the Scottish metropolis, 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his birth-day returned; and his 
brother, who had been left at home with instructions to support the 
hospitable fame of Innes Castle during the chieftain’s absence, gave 
a feast or ball, to participate in the festivities of which the population 
of the surrounding country, as well as Innes’ own vassals, were invited, 
On this, as on every similar occasion, a tournament was announced, 
at which it was customary for every champion to challenge to single 
combat, by the mouth of a herald, any individual present who ven- 
tured to dispute the superiority of her whom he loved to any other 
member of the female sex. The lists were accordingly prepared ; 
and every spectator awaited with the deepest anxiety until he should 
see whether there were any youth present sufficiently chivalrous thus 
ae to proclaim, at the hazard of his life, the superior charms of 

is mistress. 

In a few moments appeared the gallant Henry Lindsay, armed 
with a richly ornamented coat of mail, and riding on a beautiful and 
spirited sted. He was one of Innes’ superior vassals, and his father 
had receiyed special marks of favour from the preceding chieftain of 
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the clan, in consideration of some important services he had done 
him. 

There was something peculiarly prepossessing in the present ap- 
pearance and previous conduct of the gallant youth; and no sooner 
had he entered the lists, clad in the armour of a combatant, than 
there was a universal feeling of apprehension entertained by the spec- 
tators, lest a conflict should ensue and his life be the price of his 
chivalry. 

Henry Lindsay boldly advanced to the person who acted as herald 
on the occasion, and instructed him to proclaim in the hearing of all— 
“The loveliest and the best of Caledonia’s daughters is the beautiful 
Albertina. In her there is a union of all that is virtuous and en- 
gaging. Confident in the truth of this, Henry Lindsay fearlessly 
deties all the champions in the land to name her equal.” 

On this announcement, a death-like silence pervaded the surround- 
ing multitude. The utmost anxiety was felt by every spectator to 
know whether or not the challenge so gallantly given would be ac- 
cepted; while the brave youth, mounted on his steed, rode about in 
the most majestic manner. Ina few moments a knight, likewise 
mounted on a spirited black charger, and dressed in black armour, 
but without any insignia on his shield, entered the lists, and com- 
manded the herald to proclaim aloud —“An unknown chieftain, but one 
whose rank is not inferior to that of any individual present, advances, 
not for the purpose of questioning the charms of Albertina, but with 
a determination to inflict merited chastisement on him who has the 
consummate presumption to offer himself as her champion—he is ut- 
terly unworthy of so high an honour.” 

This announcement was a sufficient signal for the commencement 
of the combat. The piercing glance which the fiery eyes of the 
hostile parties instantly darted at each other bespoke the supreme 
indignation and daring bravery with which the bosom of either com- 
batant was actuated; but still Henry Lindsay was entirely ignorant 
of the character of his antagonist, as the visor of the latter effectu- 
ally covered his face. Both parties now spurred on their rampant 
steeds. They met; and each thrust his spear with mortal intent at 
the body of his opponent, but without effect. A desperate conflict 
ensued ; and for some time victory seemed to incline in favour of 
the masked knight, but Henry Lindsay, with admirable presence of 
mind, suddenly checked the impetuosity of his horse, drew him back 
a few yards, and then, by an application of his spurs to the animal's 
sides, made him spring forward, while the brave rider, thrusting his 
spear at his opponent, infixed it in his arm and brought him to the 
ground. The gall:nt youth instantly alighted, and raised his pros- 
trate foe. He lifted the visor from his face, at the same time utter- 
ing an exclamation of the utmost astonishment: his opponent was 
none other than his own Chieftain!—the lord of Innes castle! 

[t is one of the essential attributes of love, that it is “ jealous as 
the grave.” Innes had cherished the susp'cion that, amidst the festi- 
vities and rejoicings attendant on the celebration of the anniversary 
of his birth-day, some one might avow himself the champion of 
Albertina, and thus make an impression on her young and susceptible 
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heart that might entirely and for ever exclude chim from even a 
share of it, while he aspired at its entire possession. It was with a 
view to satisfy himself on this point—to him the most momentous 
one on earth—-that he had suddenly left the Scottish court, and had 
appeared on his own estates, clad in disguised armour. Had no one 
uvowed himself the champion of Albertina, the young Chieftain 
would have returned to Edinburgh immediately on the breaking up 


of the vast assemblage met to celebrate his birth-day anniversary, 
without any of his relations or vassals being aware of his presence 
on the occasion. 

On perceiving that he was recognised by the whole company, 
and that too under the mortifying character of a vanquished comba- 
tant, his countenance betrayed the direst rage—he remounted his 
horse—and sullenly rode off the field. 

The spectators, on discovering that the foe of the brave young 
Lindsay was the Chieftain of Innes castle, felt apprehensive that 
the former would have cause deeply to rue the gallant conduct he 
had that day displaved. But here was one present who felt a peculiar 
interest in the result of the combat—Albertina was there. The 
passivnate attachment which Henry cherished towards her she re- 
turned with corresponding warmth and sincerity. When Albertina 
saw her lover lay his antagonist prostrate on the ground, her gentle 
bosom felt a thrill of indescribable joy; but that exultation was only 
of temporary duration—it was soon converted, by the discovery of 
the person of his foe, into a feeling of deep alarm. 

She feared that the indignant and deeply mortified Chieftain 
would, agreeably to the barbarous custom of the times, have recourse 
to the summary process of severing Lindsay’s head from his body, 


as the price of his gallant conduct, 


The mind of Albertina was also agitated by considerations which 
yet more nearly concerned herself. What inducement could the 
young Chieftain have thus to endanger his life solely on her account 
was a question which suggested itself notwithstanding the confusion 
and alarm under which she laboured. While she ruminated for a 
few moments on the circumstance of Innes thus hazarding his life— 
and his reputation too—for her sake, she recalled to her recollection 
several circumstances, connected with his former conduct to her, 
which, though she never viewed them in the same light before, now 
served, in conjunction with what she had that day witnessed, to con- 
vince her that she had to some extent obtained a place in his affee- 
tions. This conviction was a most painful, a most appalling one. 
She had already pledged her acceptance of the hand of Henry Lind- 
say—the marriage day was appointed—preparations for their public 
union together were already all but completed—and she felt fear- 
fully apprehensive that the proud Chieftain, if he should prove 
sufficiently clement to spare the life of his victorious foe, would at 
all events wreak his vengeance on him by prohibiting the celebra- 
tion of their nuptials. 

Henry Lindsay, though he had no cause to reproach himself, 
either for his conduct that day, or for his attachment to her on whose 
account he had entered the lists, was nevertheless uneasy at the 
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circumstance of his having fought with his Chieftain, especially 
when he reflected on the probable consequences of his gallantry. 
Agreeably to the feudal consuetudes, the Chieftain claimed the right 
and possessed the power to confiscate any retainer’s estate who pre- 
sumed to marry in opposition to his pleasure ; and that power, Lind- 
say felt persuaded, would be exercised in his case. Nevertheless, 
so devoted, so enthusiastic was his attachment to his Albertina, that 
it completely triumphed over every consideration of a personal 
nature ; and he urged her to consent to an immediate union, what- 
ever might be the consequences, But Albertina’s prudence was 
almost commensurate with her love for Lindsay. She sueceeded in 
persuading him to remain as they were, until fortune should prove 
so propitious to them as that they might wed without the almost 
certain prospect before them of extreme poverty, and all the ills 
which usually follow in its train. 

Innes, in the mean time, was superlatively wretched. His mind 
was torn by contending passions. His love for Albertina, so far 
from diminishing by recent events, seemed rather to increase from 
the consciousness of having a powerful rival to contend with; while 
the wound his vanity had rece ved from the circumstance of his 
fighting for and fighting with his own vassal preyed on his mind 
with a force which defies description, and fired him with a determi- 
nation to be revenged on his late victorious foe, in some shape or 
other. 

It is unnecessary to remark that, at the close of the combat between 
Innes and Henry Lindsay, the festivities of the day were concluded, 
and the vast assemblage broken up. Albertina, with the rest of the 
Chieftain’s superior vassals, returned to the castle, while Lindsay 
prudently repaired for a time to his own estate, where he principally 
amused himself by hunting. 

When one day engaged in the sports of the field, a messenger 
came up to him in breathless haste, and delivered to him a letter, on 
the back of which were inscribed the words, “ With extreme de- 
spatch.” Lindsay suddenly broke open the letter: it was from his 
Albertina. It mentioned that Innes had that day made an attempt 


_on her virtue—that she had succeeded with difficulty in repelling 


him—but that she dreaded a renewal of the attack, and concluded 
by imploring him to come to her rescue from the castle, with all 
possible haste, as under existing circumstances she could not by any 
effort she could make escape of herself. 

What was to be done? In desperate emergencies men have often 
recourse to desperate measures, and frequently evince an ingenuity 
of mind of which, in their cooler moments, they would be quite 
incapable. The recollection darted across Lindsay’s mind that a 
deadly animosity had long subsisted between Innes and a neigh- 
bouring Chieftain of another clan. To that Chiefiain’s mansion he 
instantly fled—stated as explicitly as the violent indignation which 
burned in his breast would permit the circumstances of the case— 
and most pressingly solicited his immediate aid. Delighted at the 
idea of so serious a difference having arisen between his formidable 
foe and one of the most influential of his vassals, and anxious that 
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that difference should be both widened and prolonged, the rival 
Chieftain instantly consented to afford Lindsay all the assistance in 
his power. With a promptitude almost incredible, he mustered his 
clan—placed Lindsay at their head—and strictly enjoined them to 
consider him for that day as their leader, as he himself, in conse- 
quence of a wound he had recently received in single conflict, was 
unable to lead them on to battle, victory, glory. 

With a body of men, numerous, powerful, brave, Henry Lindsay 
fearlessly advanced to his Chieftain’s castle, resolutely determined 
either to rescue Albertina or to perish in the attempt. He ap- 
proached ; and to his utter surprise met with no resistance on enter- 
ing the gates which led to the lordly mansion. With a select party 
of followers, while the rest were stationed in front of the castle, 
Lindsay entered the princely edifice, and proceeded direct to the 
apartment in which Albertina was wont to reside. He found her 
there, in the company of the wives and daughters of others of Innes’ 
superior vassals. He rushed to her—embraced her—seized her in 
his arms—carried her to the outside, and then placed her on a 
charger he had provided for the purpose. 

While all this was going on, no opposition, no resistance was offered 
to the gallant Lindsay, nor was Innes or any of his superior male 
retainers to be seen. Lindsay was greatly surprised at this; and, 
when the whole party had got a little distance without the gates of 
the castle, he enquired of Albertina the cause of so singular a circum- 
stance. She informed him that about two hours previously the 
whole of the effective portion of the clan had been summoned to 
arms by their Chieftain, and that in a few moments they had left the 
castle on some warlike errand with which she was unacquainted, 

The evening was by this time far advanced—the sun had an hour 
before gently descended into the western horizon—and was suc- 
ceeded in his office of giving light to the world by the ‘queen of 
heaven.” The latter shone brightly, and, by the propitious light she 
emitted, Lindsay, Albertina, and their party directed their course to 
the estate of the former. All at once, on making a sudden turn of 
the road, the clashing of arms was distinctly heard, and two parties, 
apparently engaged in battle, were visibly seen in the distance. 

“Halt!” exclaimed Lindsay, in a voice sufficiently loud to be 
heard by the whole party. 

A pause immediately ensued. Lindsay listened for a moment, 
and recognized the yeice of Innes urging on his men to deeds of 
valour. 

“He is my Chieftain still! and the honour of the clan is at stake !” 
exclaimed the brave Lindsay. 

So saying, he entrusted the care of Albertina to those who sur- 
rounded her—enjoined them not to move from the spot on which 
they then stood, until he should return—and then hurried to the 
scene of conflict. 

He arrived, and found Innes and his followers the weaker party. 
He rushed into the hottest part of the battle, where his Chieftain was 
fighting, almost exhausted. Lindsay fought with more than human 
bravery, slaying the enemy in every direction. The leader of the 
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opposing party at this moment drew his sword, and aimed a blow at 
the head of Innes which, but for the opportune interposition of Lind- 
say, would have severed it in two. Lindsay not only parried the 
blow, but plunged his own sword into the heart of his Chieftain’s 
opponent, The latter fell to the ground—his sword dropped from 
his hand—and, after imprecating eternal curses on the head of Innes, 
he heaved a deep groan and expired, 

The name of the slain warrior was Monteith. His father had 
died some months before. He had cherished a mortal hatred to 
Innes ; and the last words he uttered were a solemn injunction to his 
son that he should “avenge him of his adversary.” His son had 
given the expiring man a pledge that his last exhortation should be 
scrupulously obeyed ; and it was to fulfil this pledge that he had that 
day challenged Innes to battle. 

On perceiving that their leader had been killed, the adherents of 
Monteith fled with the utmost haste. Innes had by this time turned 
round to learn who his deliverer was ; and to his great astonishment 
beheld Henry Lindsay. At first the Chieftain was so overpowered 
with the discovery as to be unable to utter a word ; but, after the 
lapse of some moments, he partially recovered himself, and grasping 
his deliverer cordially by the hand, “Lindsay!” said he, “ you are 
not-less generous than brave! You have saved my life at the im- 
minent hazard of your own! I have not merited such an interpo- 
sition at your hand; but hereafter I shall prove myself worthy of it.” 

He paused for a moment and then resumed, “ But what fortunate 
circumstance, Lindsay, has brought you here at this moment? And 
who are those on yonder eminence?” pointing to the party en- 
trusted with the protection of Albertina. 

Lindsay hesitated for a moment to answer the question. 

“‘ Heavens !” exclaimed Innes, suddenly breaking the temporary 
silence that prevailetl, “ Heavens! Albertina is there.” 

“ She is,” replied Lindsay, in a loud and firm tone, at the same 
time assuming an attitude which bespoke a resolute determination 
to resist, if resistance should become necessary,—* she is, and Alber- 
tina shall be mine. Dare not,” he continued in a still louder and 
bolder tone, “‘ dare not to lay hands on her; or I swear by that 
moon and those stars,” pointing to the firmament, “ that your life 
shall be the price of your temerity.” 

“ Lindsay,” replied the Chieftain, in a tone in which the sorrowful 
and the dignified were strikingly blended, “ kindsay, you have saved 
my life—I heartily thank you for it; but to yield up Albertina is too 
great a return for such a service, valuable as it is. Yet, brave and 
generous young man, I shall be willing to submit to her decision. Let 
her say whether she prefers for her husband Innes or Lindsay, and, 
however agonizing to my feelings her award may prove, I pledge 
my honour to abide by it.” 

Confident, of the warmth and constancy of Albertina’s attach- 
ment to him, Lindsay instantly consented to his Chieftain’s proposal, 
and both advanced to the disputed fair to hear her decision. During 
the short absence of Lindsay her gentle breast had been agitated by 
a thousand fears for his personal safety ; and, when she beheld Innes 
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and he approaching together, her beautiful dark blue eyes were al- 
most bereft of the power of vision, and her agitation was so great as 
to render the assistance of two of the party necessary to support 
her. But when Lindsay arrived, and assured her that both were en- 
tirely free from danger, she recovered her usual presence of mind. 
Lindsay then mentioned in the hearing of the company the engage- 
ment into which he and Innes had voluntarily entered. Each at the 
same time extended his right hand, and Lindsay exclaimed aloud, 
‘Albertina! whose hand do you now accept for life — Innes’ or 
mine ¢” 

Albertina instantly advanced and gently placed her hand in that of 
Lindsay, amid the deafening acclamations of the spectators. 

“May you both enjoy the highest possible felicity while you live. 
You are worthy of each other! So much bravery and generosity 
deserve such rare virtue and beauty. The struggle is agonizing, 
but I have overcome myself,” said Innes, evidently labouring un- 
der the most distressful feelings, while he witnessed Albertina’s ac- 
ceptance of the hand of Lindsay. “ Return with me,” he continued, 
“6 to the castle, and henceforth consider it your home.” 

The lovers did return with their Chieftain to his princely dome— 
were married in his presence on the following day—and ever after- 
wards were happy in each others company until, at an advanced age, 
Death envied them their felicity. Innes invariably, from the time of 
their marriage, paid them the most marked attention; and, in 
return, the gallant Henry Lindsay performed many important ser- 
vices, in the field and elsewhere, for his Chieftain. J.G. 
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The Physiology of Digestion considered with Relation to the Princi-« 
ples of Dietetics. By Anprew Comse, M.D., Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians of Edinburgh, and Physician in Ordinary to 
their Majesties the King and Queen of the Belgians. Edinburgh: 
Maclachlan and Stewart. 


The great success of Dr. Combe’s previous work, on “ The Principles of 
Physiology,” has natura'tly led to the production of the present volume. It 
promises to be no less popular than its predecessor: it certainly deserves an 
equally extensive circulation. It is written with the same simplicity of man- 
ner, and evinces the same sound philosophy. It is a work which ought to 
find its way into every family. Though the medical profession may consult 
it with advantage, it is writt¢n in that popularstyle which will enable readers 
of all classes to understand the opinions expressed and the rules laid down. 
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In fact, Dr. Combe addresses himself to mankind in general. We have read 
it with pleasure, and it will be our own fault if we do not profit by the judi- 
cious advice it contains. We have seldom met with a work in which we have 
seen so many proofs of an intimate acquaintance with the physical economy 
of man. 


The Future Prospects of the British People. By the Author of The 
State of the Nation: Effingham Wilson. 


The subject of this pamphlet is to show, first, that the agricultural distress 
so generally complained of is chiefly caused by the transition from a paper to 
a metallic currency ; and, secondly, that our present manufacturing and com- 
mercial prosperity is based on a hollow foundation. The author anticipates, 
of course, as a necessary consequence of the latter state of things, a sudden 
and extensive explosion, similar to that of 1825. That Peel’s Bill has been 
the principal cause of the existing agricultural distress there cannot be a mo- 
ment’s question. The man who thinks otherwise is fairly beyond the reach of 
reason. But whether, as the author suggests, we ought to recur to a small 
note currency, in order to remedy the evil, is another question. Some years 
since we would have concurred with him; but, as the worst of the crisis is 
now over, we think it better to struggle on with a gold currency, rather than 
again convulse the commercial relations of the country by recurring to a paper 
medium. 

With regard to the second point, our impression is that there is too much 
of the spirit of speculation mixed up with our manufacturing and commercial 
prosperity ; but we do not believe we are in that unsound state which charac- 
terized the prosperity of 1825, and consequently we do not anticipate any 
such results to the credit of the country as those which accrued from the 
transactions of that year. 

We give, as a specimen of the author’s sentiments and style, his statement 
of the causes which, in his opinicn, led to the catastrophe of 1825, and of the 
frightful consequences of that catastrophe :— 


“Such was the state of things when the bill of 1819 was introduced, 
which granted the Bank a prolonged period to prepare for unrestricted cash 
payments, namely, unti! May, 1823. In order to recover a supply of gold, 
the Bank again greatly contracted its issues; the average amount of 5/. notes 
and upwards, for the quarter ending the 30th June, 1822, was reduced to 
16,256,140/., being 4,701,280/. less than the average amount for the quarter 
ending March 3ist, 1818. Standard gold was again reduced to the old Mint 
price of 31. 17s. 103d. an ounce, and standard silver to 4s. 11éd.; an in- 
crease being again made in the intrinsic value of the £ sterling, estimated in 
bullion, and a great decrease in the quantity of money in circulation, a reduc- 
tion in price consequently followed, lower even than in 1816. The Bank of 
England, in 1822, had withdrawn nearly all its 1/. notes; but the country 
bank 11. notes still remained in circulation. By keeping money scarce, and 
consequently, prices low, from 1819 to 1822—1823, the Bank again obtained 
a stock of bullion, and having done so, once more acted upon a system of 
increased circulation until the spring of 1825. The circulation of Bank of 
England notes of 5/. and upwards, for the quarter ending 31st March, 1825, 
was 20,665,600/., being an increase of 4,409,460/. beyond the average of the 
quarter ending 30th June, 1822. This increase in the Bank circulation caused a 
considerable advance in prices, and led to the hollow and fatal prosperity of the 
year 1825. The gold was again driven from the country. The stock at the Bank 
on the 20th December, 1823, was 14,142,000/., which was reduced by the 24th 
December, 1825, down to 1,027,000/. The whole of which, or nearly the 
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whole, was driven abroad to make up the unfavourable balance of foreign pay- 
ments, occasioned by this ¢hird insane and impolitic attempt to raise prices, 
and yet keep the price of bullion low. In order to prevent the necessity of 
again suspending its payments in cash, the Bank was compelled rapidly to 
contract its issues, which were reduced, by the 25th November, 1825, to 
17,464,899/., being 3,200,700/. less than on the average of the quarter ending 
on the 31st March preceding. This brought about a sudden and great re- 
duction in prices; great commercial discredit and distress ensued, which 
ended in the panic of Christmas 1825. These injurious and disgraceful opera- 
tions, these underhand tamperings with the paper currency, are a reproach 
upon the bank directors and the ministers of the day. Instead of boldly and 
openly adopting some effectual measure which should steadily and permanently 
support prices at a higher level, they are continually having recourse to some 
miserable trick or expedient with their paper money which must prove abortive. 

“These measures occasioned the ruin of many houses of the first respecta- 
bility in trade, commerce, and manufactures; thirty commissions of bank- 
ruptcy were issued against country bankers in December, 1825, and 33 more 
in the ensuing three months. There were 809 licences granted to country 
banks in 1825, which were reduced to 668 in 1826, being a reduction of 
141 country banks in twelve months. The number of licences granted for 
1831, was only 636, being 304 less than in 1813, the year before the termina- 
tion of the war. Since 1825, the 1l. notes have been altogether withdrawn 
by the country bankers. The Government and the Bank of England have 
acted upon a more uniform and settled system of depression, and low prices 
have been the consequence; the injurious effects of which, the producing 
classes can, from experience, well appreciate. The quantity of money in cir- 
culation, of all sorts, compared with the quantity of property and productions 
to be represented and distributed, is at least one third less than on the aver- 
age of the war, or at the termination of it, and nearly 50 per cent. more 
valuable, estimated in silver.’”’ 


Anecdotes of the Family Circle: Orr and Smith. 


Tuis is a very pleasant little volume. It will be found an agreeable com- 
panion by the side of the winter’s fire, or during the summer’s visit to the 
“‘ green fields and verdure ever new.’” There are a few of the anecdotes 
which might have been omitted, as having nothing very clever or interesting 
in them; but, as a whole, the selection is made with taste and judgment. 
We are glad to observe that this volume is to be followed up by others of a 
similar nature. There is room for a series extending at least to a dozen 
volumes. He who makes himself master of the contents cf the volume before 
us can at any time enliven any company in which he chances to find himself 
placed. The work is beautifully got up, and is in every respect deserving, as 
we doubt not it will receive, a very extensive circulation. 


A Letter to the Right Hon. Viscount Palmerston on British Rela- 
tions with China. By H. Hamitton Linpsay. Saunders and 


Otley. 


Tne question of our commercial relations with China is one which, at this 
moment, occupies an unusual share of the public attention. It is, unques- 
tionably, one of the highest importance. Mr. Lindsay, after adverting to the 
interruptions which the Chinese, from the most capricious considerations, 
often interpose to our intercourse with them, applies himself to the question 
of what amount of force it would be requisite to employ to coerce them into 
habits of steady, unvarying commercial dealings with us. He thus disposes 
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of the question, and gives his opinion as to the policy which we ought to 
pursue towards the Chinese :— 

«« What, then, would be the force requisite to coerce the Chinese empire, 
with its countless millions of inhabitants? In my opinion, by combining 
energetic measures with judicious policy, a comparatively small naval force 
would do all that was requisite. I would wish to see an ambassador sent 
out from England to act in conjunction with the admiral on the Indian sta- 
tion, for the purpose of demanding redress for injuries sustained, and nego- 
ciating a commercial treaty on a liberal basis. An amply adequate force to 
compel submission would consist of one line-of-battle ship, two large frigates, 
six corvettes, and three or four armed steamers, having on board a land force 
of about six hundred men, chiefly artillery, in order to protect any land 
operation which might be necessary. The greater portion of this force is 
already in India, and might be made available with but little expense. For 
instance, suppose his Majesty’s naval force to contribute 

Men 


1 Seventy-four gun ship 500 

1 Large frigate , . , ‘ . 300 

2 Small ditto : ° : ; . ‘ . 320 
InpIAN Navy :— 


2 Corvettes . : ; , ‘ ‘ . 300 


2 Armed steamers 200 
CaLcuTtTa :— 
1 Armed steamer 100 
ForRCE REQUIRED FROM HOME :— 
1 Large frigate. : , . ‘ ‘ . 300 
2 Small ditto . ; , ‘ ; . 320 
600 


Land Force . 


Total 2940 


‘The total numerical amount of this force would not exceed 3000 men; and 
inadequate as such must appear, and would certainly be, were it to go to 


* China with objects of aggrandisement, intending to subdue and take posses- 


sion of any portion of the country, yet 1 have no doubt but it would be amply 
sufficient to carry into effect every object we ought to have in view. Poltroons 
as the Chinese appear to be, yet were we to arouse the spirit of the nation 
against us, they might and would prove more formidable than we imagine. 
Our policy should therefore be to avoid irritating the people, and on every 
occasion to disclaim any hostile feeling towards them. ‘ Your government 
has injured us,’”’ we should say, ‘and from it we claim redress. Our only 
wish is to cultivate friendly intercourse with the Chinese; that however is 
rendered impossible by the oppressive acts of the officers of government ; 
against them our hostility is directed, not against you; we have no intention 
to aggrandise ourselves at the expense of your country; we will not keep 
possession of the smallest island on your coast. The merchant vessels which 
we detain we will not plunder; on the contrary we are ready to liberate them 
all the moment our terms are granted, which merely demand just treatment 
for our countrymen, and a liberty of commerce equally advantageous to your- 
selves as tous.’ <A proclamation to this purport might be printed and ge- 
nerally circulated in the commencement of operations, which would simply 
consist in an embargo along the coast; a small squadron being stationed 
near the entrance of the four principal sea ports—Canton, Amoy, Shanghae, 


and Teensin.”’ 





The Kingstonian Poems. Simpkin and Marshall. 


Ir is clear “ the gods”” have not made this author poetical. There is no- 
thing, from the beginning to the end of the book, which possesses the 
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slightest claim to the character of poetry. The sooner the author and the 
Muses bid each other good morning the better for the former. He says he is 
an oil painter; we advise him, by all means, to stick to his colours, and let 
** poetry,” as he calls his nonsense, alone. We give the last of his ‘‘ poems” 
as a fair specimen of the whole. It is called “ Fortune’s Favourite, or the 
Weaver Boy :”— 


THERE was a gay young weaver boy 
Who work’d for pence per day. 

He did not like the shuttle toy, 
So from it ran away. 

He steer’d his course to Oxford town, 
And, being a tidy lad, 

They into college took the clown 
To see what brains he had. 


Some babes are born in Fortune’s lap, 
And so become her care : 

He beat the boys at school right slap, 
And gain’d all prizes there ; 

And, now become a gentleman, 
To his own town he went, 

And Fortune, faithful to her son, 
Sent him to Parliament. 


The eyes which blest a lady fair 
On him now look’d so bright, 

And in those eyes shone virtues clear, 
As love in stars of night : 

In wedded splendour they were seen, 
And soon they did possess 

al. The little lights to bless the scene, 

As moons the planets bless. 


In parliament, now shining bright, 
He rose to high renown ; 

The King now dubbed h'm for a knight, 
Who lately was a clown 

Prime minister he next became : 
No greater titles are. 

Huzza! for the young weaver’s fame— 
Dame Fortune’s son and heir. 





One more specimen we give, written in a different style, and then leave 
the author and his book alone in their glory. It is very appropriately headed 
“Johnny Raw :’’— 

A country wake saw Johnny Raw, 
Johnny Raw, 
Johnny Raw. 
He simply smil’d at all he saw, 
Johnny Raw, 
Johnny Raw. 
This sheep the dashing serjeant saw, 
He on his shoulder laid his paw, 
With barley juice he filled his craw, 
Johnny Raw, 
Johnny Raw. 
Oh! the simple Johnny Raw. 
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Soon Johnny as a colt grew gay, 
Johnny Raw, 
Johnny Raw, 
And danc’d as would a horse at play, 
Johnny Raw, 
Johnny Raw. 
The serjeant wink’d—he’d got his prey ; 
The shilling Johnny took in play, 
His hat did ribbons fine display. 
Johnny Raw, 
Johnny Raw, 
Oh! the simple Johnny Raw. 


With Moll, John swaggered arm in arm, 
Johnny Raw, 
Johnny Raw, 

For Molly too grew rather warm, 
Johnny Raw, 
Johnny Raw, 

The row-dow heightened up the charm, 

The merry fife subdued alarm, 

The broad-sword glitter’d on his arm, 
Johnny Raw, 
Johnny Raw, 

Oh! the simple Johnny Raw. 


The ploughmen laugh’d with loud haw, haw, 
Johnny Raw, 
Johnny Raw, 
With stupid eye and fallen jaw, 
Johnny Raw, 
Johnny Raw, 
Their breeches hitching with their paw, 
Astonish’d at the sight they saw— 
Took off their hats, and cried huzza! 
Johnny Raw, 
Johnny Raw, 
Oh! the simple Johnny Raw. 


We fear some ill-natured people will conclude that, in sketching ‘‘ Johnny 
Raw,” the author has sketched himself. 





Practical Mercantile Correspondence, a Collection of Modern Let- 
ters of Business) By Witxtiam Anperson. Effingham Wilson. 


Tuts is a book which ought to find its way into every counting-house. 
There is nothing theoretical or fanciful in it. The letters were all written in 
the usual course of business; the only alterations made being in the names 
of the parties. A more complete system of mercantile correspondence has 
never been published. 





The Pictorial Bible. Part I. Charles Knight. 


Tue great attraction of this work will be the pictorial illustrations. They 
are executed in wood, and are among the best of the kind we have seen. 
The foot-notes are well selected, and seem to throw light on difficult passages 
in the text. The work promises to be singularly cheap. It is sure of a very 
extensive sale. 
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The- Physical and Intellectual Constitution of Man Considered. By 
Epwarp Meryon, F.R.C.S. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Tuere are abundant proofs of careful thought and somewhat extensive re- 
search in this volume; but Mr. Meryon has not treated the subject in so 
popular a manner as he might have done. He divides his book into six chap- 
ters, which are severally' headed—The Causes which appear to have operated 
at successive epochs in preparing the World for the Habitation of Man— 
The Transmutation of Animals—Varieties of the Human Species—Modify- 
ing influence of Natural Causes—Physical Characteristics of particular Na- 
tions, as affected by Natural Causes—Intellectual Condition of particular 
Nations. We have no room for extracts. 


A Description of the Parts of Devonshire bordering on the Tamar 


and the Tavy. By Mrs. Bray. 3 vols 8vo. Murray. 


We have been indebted to Mrs. Bray for too many hours’ amusement not 
to feel interested in any new work from her pen. ‘‘ The Borders of the 
Tamar and Tavy,” therefore, were hailed by us as a fresh source of mental 
gratification. The novels of Mrs. Bray have been objected to as not suffi- 
ciently dramatic, which has been attributed to the length of her descriptions 
of scenery, at a time when the wheels of the dramatic vehicle, so to speak, 
wanted any thing but the drag-chain. Those minute descriptions of scenery, 
however, which are so fatal to the drama and novels of a dramatic character, 
are by no means so where the work is mainly of a descriptive one; in fact, 
the difference is that of a person riding through a fine country on business 
and on pleasure. In the latter case he may venture to pluck the lowly heather ; 
in the former it is enough that he can spare a moment to glance even at the 
majestic oak. What speed is to the man of business action is to the dramatic 
novel—delay is, more or less, fatal to both. 

That it is no easy matter to render descriptions of local scenery and local 
feelings generally interesting is readily admitted; and we can only congra 
tulate the fair authoress upon having done so to as great an extent as could be 
expected even at her hands 

The first volume of the work is mainly devoted to the Druidical antiquities 
of Dartmoor. Of readers in general, many are lovers of poetry, many of his- 
tory, and many of romance; while those of antiquarian research are, alas! 
too often, “few and far between.”’ Anti-antiquarian, however, must he in- 
deed be who would refuse to lave his hands in rock basins or creep through 
tolmens, led on by such a cicerone as Mrs. Bray, and amid such scenery as 
that of the moor. And where is the tourist, male or female, who, rambling 
in search of the magnificently picturesque, owns not that, 

“ Though rude be the rock and though wild be the valley, 
The genius of grandeur still hallows Dartmoor?” 

May we not, since the publication of ‘‘ Dartmoor, a Poem,” and “ Fitz 
of Fitz-ford, a tale of Devon,” be allowed to add the Genii of Poesy and 
Romance? To those blessed with leisure a greater treat can hardly be 
imagined than that of a Dartmoor excursion, Poem and Tale being of the 
party. Whether the assurance of Charles II., that, ‘‘ however cloudless the 
sky may be over every other town in Great Britain, it was sure to be raining 
cats and dogs at Tavistock,” be correct to the letter we know not ; but, certes, 
an umbrella and water-proof habiliments are seldom useless accompaniments 
in such hilly districts. Space will not admit of our entering into an etymo- 
logical discussion, and no more need, therefore, be said than that the deriva- 
tions are, for the most part, less fanciful than antiquarians usually indulge in, 
despite of Mist Tor and its impenetrable fogs. Descending the stream of 
time, Mrs. Bray reaches that point where to a certain extent history becomes 
something more than fable ; and her account of the circumstances relative 
to the founder and foundation of Tavistock Abbey, her observations on Mo- 
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nachism, and her notices of the parochial church of St. Eustace, are replete 
with general and local information. Interesting and amusing, however, 
as are these, her biographies will become, if we mistake not, the most po- 
pular portion of her work. They are, really and truly, elegantly and care- 
fully written—sketchy, perhaps, here and there, but always free, bold, and 
characteristic. That of Drake is admirable. Among the rest is a brief one 
of her husband, the Rev. Edward Atkyns Bray, from whose MSS., prose as 
well poetical, the authoress has, as in duty bound, made many clever extracts. 
Of the latter the following is a light and graceful specimen—rather @ la 
Sappho, truth to say, but by no means a servile imitation of that enchanting 
poetess, the L. E, L. of Greece :-— 


THE KISS. 


When, tempted by the luscious prize, 
The boy with trembling finger tries 

To rob the hive, with buzzing wing, 
The bee inflicts the burning sting ; 

But (such the will of Fate unkind) 

He leaves it with his hfe behind. 

So, when, enraptured with thy charms, 
Dear maid, I caught thee in my arms, 
And rifled from thy ruby lips 

More sweets than e’er the insect sips 
From flowrets of the brightest hue, 
Methought my latest breath I drew : 
My bosom thrilled with pleasing pain, 
My boiling blood swelled every vein, 

I panted, trembled, shivered, sighed, 
And, fainting with the bliss, had died, 
But thou—by pity moved, or love— 
(Oh! grant that it the last may prove !) 
Breathed, in a kiss, such vital breath 
As woke me from the trance of death. 


There is also a very pretty poem, ‘‘ To a Wood Dove,” from the pen of 
Mrs. Bray herself, which want of space alone prevents our printing. The 
borders of the Tamar and the Tavy—their verdant valleys—their laughing 
waters—t heir birds, butterflies, and flowers, not to mention the old house at 
Sydenham, &c.—cannot fail to add to Mrs. Bray’s previous literary reputa- 
tion ; and, while we could have wished that some portions of the work had 
been ‘less lengthy,” we wish it every success, and most cordially recommend 
it to all true lovers of nature, poetry, and romance. 


The Punishment of Death. A Selection of Articles from the Morn- 
ing Herald; with Notes. Vel. I, Hatchard and Son. 


Tuose who, like ourselves, have been in the way of reading the Morning 
Herald for some years past must have been struck with the series of able and 
humane articles on Criminal Jurisprudence which has appeared in that 
journal during that period. The interest which has been evineed of !ate on 
the subject of capital punishments, and the amelioration which has recently 
been effected in the criminal code, are, in a great measure, to be ascribed 
to the exertions of the Morning Herald to accomplish those objects. For 
months and years did the writer labour alone in this field of humanity, with- 
out any other stimulus than the consciousness of doing good. We envy him 
the satisfaction with which he can now look back on his labours. The So- 
ciety for the Diffusion of Information on the subject of Capital Punishments 
have paid him a merited compliment, and will do the cause they have so 
much at heart essential service, in selecting the most interesting of those ar- 
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ticles for publication in a separate form. The present volume is to be fol- 
lowed by another of the same kind. When it reaches us we will enter at 
some length into the question of capital punishments. 


Grandmamma’s Sampler; with some other Rhymes for Children. 
By Mrs. G. G. Ricuarpson. William Crofts. 


Turs is one of the most delightful books for children which has come under 
our notice for some years past. It is admirably suited to their taste and ca- 
pacity. It is sure to engage their attention; it is to be hoped it will do more— 
it can hardly fail to improve their morals. ‘‘ The Sampler”’ is full of salutary 
truths, philosophical as well as moral, which, if only reduced to practice, will 
be productive of happiness to the individual, and benefit to society. Our only 
regret is that the excellent idea was not followed out to a greater extent. 
As “The Sampler” is not so convenient for extract, we copy the following 
simple yet beautiful little sketch from the miscellaneous pieces. It is the 
concluding aweeole of a sketch of two motherless girls, and _is headed ‘‘ Char- 
lotte and Anne :’ 





How erringly we figure 
The changes Time may bring! 
He came to Anne with healing 
And health upon his wing. 


But to those little sisters “To see me look so grand and fine! 
Had many changes come; _[grave, And best of all ’twould be 
They had wept beside their mother’s To hear them cry as I went by, 


Their father went from home. ‘What a pretty queen is she!’”’ 
He stayed a year in J.ondon town ; ‘* Nay, Charlotte,” said her sister Annes 
And, when he came again, “‘If | were made a queen, 
He tuld of many wond’rous things I’d soon be wishing back again 
They never knew till then. To our bonny gowany green. 
Of houses tall as forest-trees, ** 1 care na for a gowden crown 
And thick as hedges set, And silks and satins gay, 

Within whose lanes the multitudes __I’d be so fear’d for rumpling them, 
Of all the earth seem’d met. They’d spoil both work and play. 
Of glitt’ring sights so manifold, “If I'd been born the Lunnun queen, 
Which wealthy streets display, Too proud I had been made, 

Were I to tell you all he told, To hear folks say as I rode by, 
’T would last a summer’s day. ‘God bless good Adelaide.’ 
But longer were it to describe “ But well I’d like to have a coach 


The fairy tales of thought [minds, That Granny she might ride ; 
Which, glitt’ring, stirring in their She’s always been so kind to us 


Those London marvel wrought. Since our dear mother died! 
And one day they were sitting ** And golden guineas plenty! 
At work upon the green, Aye hundreds, thousands—yes ! 
When suddenly the younger cried, And there should not be in all the land 
“* How I’d like to be a queen! One creature in distress. 
“And, then, a crown uponmy head, ‘“ And I[’d buy a big-print bible, 
In silks and satins gay, For Granny’s eyes are dim, 
I’d never do a stitch of work, And Father, he’ll be turning old, 
And I’d eat short bread all day. Another such for him. 
** And would it not be nice to ride ‘«* They've crowns in Heaven, my sister, 
In a gilded coach and four, Oh! if we can but won* there, 
And see the folks all wondering We need not mind what raiment, 
And running to the door, While tarrying here, we wear!" 


* Get. 
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This charming little work ought to have a place in every nursery. By 
way of practising what we preach, we shall make our children commit 
“The Sampler” to memory. It contains maxims which even “children of a 
larger growth” may study with advantage. 


Narrative of a Journey to the Zoolu Country, in South Africa. By 
Captain Anrten F. Garpiner, R.N. Undertaken in 1835. 
William Crofts. 


Tuts is a very interesting volume. It must be welcomed by all who feel a 
curipsity to know something relative to the social and physical condition of that 
large portion of South Africa called the Zoolu country—a country on which no 
work, so far as we are aware, has been hitherto published. Captain Gardiner 
is a shrewd observer and an intelligent traveller; he is one, moreover, who 
seems to have taken none of the facts which he communicates in his work, at 
second hand. Their accuracy, which, in such a case, is every thing, may con- 
sequently be relied on. ‘The volume is written in a plain and unambitious 
manner: the author appears to be more desirous of communicating interest- 
ing information to his readers than to acquire a literary reputation for him- 
self. We have not met with a more entertaining book of travels for many a 
day. It is a work which cannot fail eventually to find its way into an exten- 
sive circulation. We are particularly pleased with the tone of enlightened 
piety which pervades it. It is a most gratifying circumstance when works of 
travels are written in,this spirit. The volume is full of the most interesting in- 
formation respecting the state and success of the Wesleyan Methodist Mis- 
sions in South Africa; and no man of right feeling can read the particulars 
he has given us respecting these missions without admiring and rejoicing in the 
devoted self-denying zeal of those excellent followers of Wesley who, with 
their lives in their hands, have gone forth to those dark places of the earth to 
publish abroad the glad tidings of salvation. The friends of missionary ex- 
ertion will find in Captain Gardiner’s work the most gratifying information 
respecting the progress of the gospel in the Zoolu country. 

As a literary production, also, the volume will be read with much pleasure. 
It furnishes us with a great deal of curious information regarding the physical 
condition of the country, and the laws, customs, habits of life, morals, &c., of 
the inhabitants. As the work only reached us a few days before going to press, 
we are unable to give such copious extracts as we could wish. The following, 
on the subject of ‘‘ Marriage,’’ will be read with interest :— 


‘A remarkable distinction is made by these classifying people in the de- 
signation even of their women. 

An unmarried woman is called an Intomebi. 

A married woman, but without children, Umfaz. 

A married woman, with children, Eneena. 

“It is not regarded as a matter either of etiquette or of delicacy from which 
side tl.e first proposal of marriage may proceed—the overture is as often made 
hy the women as the men. In the former case, the pseudo bride, accompa- 
nied by another unmarried woman, proceeds to the residence of her elect, 
some married women following them at a distance. Should the proposal be 
accepted, the matrons come up and commence singing: there are no words 
to the song, but it is merely a melody of sounds. On the next day a beast is 
slaughtered, and the bride and bridegroom, with their friends, partake of the 
feast. .It is strictly required that every part of the flesh should be eaten, 
after which the ceremony called Ingaaziso, or washing with beads, takes 
place. The newly-married couple, with their friends, being assembled, a ca- 
labash of water and a basket of beads are brought. The beads are first put 
into the calabash, and it is then presented to the bride, who pours a little of 
the water first upon the hands of her husband, and then upon those of her 
friends, who extend them for the purpose. She then consigns the calabash to 
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her partner, who, in his turn, pours some of the water first upon her hands, 
and then upon those of his friends, until it is exhausted, when he returns it 
to her. The bride then throws the beads at his feet, which any of the party 
but himself are at liberty to pick up and possess—in fact, it becomes a sort of 
scramble. This, as I am informed by a native (for I have never witnessed 
it), finishes the ceremonies on such occasions—subordinate, however, to the 
all-important consideration of cattle; for, until that is duly arranged, the 
consent of all parties is held in abeyance. 

*‘ The usual sum demanded is from four tosix cows, according to the cir- 
cumstance of the parties, though, in the case of chiefs’ daughters, from 
twenty to fifty, or one hundred head, are not unfrequent; not, indeed, by 
way of dower, but as a present to the father or nearest relative of the lady, 
and partaking too much of the character of a commercial barter. For the 
acquisition of this species of property Dingarn has a great propensity, often 
discarding a concubine, and obliging some wealthy subject to marry her, for 
the sake of the herd of cattle which he must receive on the occasion. 

“‘ Among the Kafir tribes, the marriage ceremonies are much more signifi- 
cant. When all are assembled, a broom, a bowl, and a grinding-stone are 
presented to the bride, and some assegais and an axe to the bridegroom, as 
indicatory of their different occupations, while both are exhorted by the elders 
of the place to industry and good conduct. 

‘“* Both Jama and Senzanakona were married, but Charka, in order to 
support his military system, broke through this rule, partly, it is supposed, 
by way of example to his subjects, and partly under an idea that, as long as 
he continued unmarried, he would not be regarded as a veteran, and, conse- 
quently, his life would be less liable to be cut short by the ambition of his 
successor, or the intrigues of his subjects. The latter object, connected with 
an evident desire to imitate his talented but inhuman brother, seems to be 
the sole inducement with Dingarn to perpetuate this departure from the bet- 
ter practice of his forefathers. His frequent boast, ‘‘ 1 am but a boy—I am 
too young to marry,” although at this present moment about forty years of 
age, when taken in connection with the example of his predecessor, can have 
no other rational meaning. 

‘‘In connection with this subject, there is a tragedy too dark to be probed. 
Neither Charka nor Dingarn ever allowed that they had any children, and it 
would be instant death to any subject who should make such an assertion ! 
My enquiries on this partic ular were always met with evasion or constrained 
silence—a kind of inquisitorial blight at once palsied the tongue, which until 
that instant had been communicative and loquacious. What could this mean? 
Two facts, painfully notorious, will sufficiently explain. On one occasion, 
perhaps from some faint expectation of its being spared, an infant was pre- 
sented to Charka—the ‘‘ hyena-man’’ instantly seized his own child by the 
heels, and, with one blow, deprived it of that life which with such a father it 
could have been no privilege to enjoy. ‘his horrid deed was only surpassed 
by the immediate murder of the agonized mother, whose eyes closed with the 
vivid impressions of the scene she had beheld.” 

One more extract, on the “ Dress and personal Appearance” of the in- 
habitants of Zoolu country, and we must close our notice, however unwil- 
lingly :— 

“Dress and Personal Appearance.—Little can be said on the first particular, 
with respect to the men, whose undress, with the exception of a few dangling 
strips of fur suspended from the waist, is but too notorious. Many of the 
younger women wear merely a fringe belt, made of the fibres of a root; but 
a short skin petticoat, reaching neaily to the bend of the knee, is the usual 
costume. Both men and women shave their heads close, the former leaving 
only sufficient to attach the issigdko, or ring, and the latter, a small tuft, 
called embeeti, on the crown, which is carefully coloured with red ochre; but 
neither are worn until the individual has arrived at the age of maturity, prior 
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to which the heads of the young men are not shaved. ° Strange to say, the 
will of the king is as necessary for the adoption of either of these badges as in 
any other of his despoticacts, a whole regiment being sometimes ordered at 
once to adopt the ring. 

“That there is some tradition associated with this peculiar costume I have 
little doubt, but could never obtain a further reply to my frequent enquiries 
on the subject than that it was an ancient custom which, I believe, originated 
with this nation, though it has been adopted by many others. The method 
of putting it on is thus described :—A piece of rush, cut and smoothed to the 
proper sizeand length, is closely twisted round with sinew, and formed into 
a circle by uniting the ends; with sinew it is then sewn to the roots of the 
hair, which in every other part, even within the circle, is entirely removed, 
and the ring thus closely fitted on the scalp,and blackened over with the black 
wax of a honeycomb, is completed. 

‘* Being composed of several tribes and conquered nations, a great difference 
of complexion is perceptible among the Zoolus ; some few are nearly as light 
a copper colour as the bushmen on the borders of the colony, but a dark cho- 
colate is the prevailing shade, though others, especially from the neighbour- 
hood of De la Goa Bay, are jet black. Dingarn himself is nearly so. The 
generality of the men are of the middle size, light, active, and well-propor- 
tioned; they are excellent walkers, and will almost compete with the Syces of 
India in running. Although far from cleanly, crawling into their houses upon 
their bare knees, and accustomed to tread about with unconcern in all 
the filth of the cattle-fold, both men and women are fond of bathing, for 
which purpose they generally repair to the nearest stream once a day, and 
after first smearing themselves over with blue clay, if it can be procured, by 
way of soap, return greatly embellished by the operation. 

«« The war dress consists of a thick, full kilt, composed of cats’ tails, descend- 
ing nearly to the knee, the shoulders and upper part of the body are decorated 
with the long hair of ox tails, and the head is protected by an otter skin cap ; 
the whole has a very martial appearance. The common tails worn at other 
times, a few in front, and some longer and more widely apart behind, are 
strips of wild cat and monkey skins, and worn with the fur outside.” 


The volume is copiously illustrated with plates and maps, which greatly 
enhance its value. They are executed in lithography, and are certainly 
among the greatest triumphs of that useful art which have come under our 
notice. 


The Encyclopeedia Britannica. Part LXXII. Edinburgh: Adam & 
Charles Black. 


Turis valuable work proceeds with unabated vigour. It is now about half 
completed. When it has reached a close, it will constitute one of the greatest 
literary achievements of modern times. Every successive part bears testi- 
mony to the careful editorial supervision to which the work is subjected. 


—_— 


The History and Antiquities of the Round Church at Little Mapple- 
stead, Essex. By Wittiam Wattam, F.S.A. Jolin Weall. 


Tuts is one of the many books whose titles are, to a great extent, mis- 
nomers. Only a comparatively small portion of the work is occupied with 
the Round Church at Little Mapplestead ; the far greater part of it is devoted 
to an account of the Crusades in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Wedo 
not like this practice of giving us one subject under the name of another. Mr. 
Wallam’s reason for the course he has pursued he states to the circumstance of 
the Round Church at Little Mapplestead having been built by the Knights 
Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem, who took so prominent a part in the 
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Crusades. This might have justified the insertion of a short introductory 
sketch of the origin, &c. of the Crusades, but certainly not the elaborate his- 
tory of those Crusades which is here given. It is but justice to Mr. Wallam 
to add that his account of the Crusades evinces much patient research. His 
work, indeed, altogether shows that he has been at great pains in collecting 
every thing that could illustrate his subject. 


THEATRICALS, MUSIC, &c. 


Every day’s experience verifies the axiom that we are the 
creatures of circumstance. Whether it relate to our appetites, 
passions, or physical propensities, to the affairs of domestic detail, to 
the more important one of political sovereignty, or to the tastes, 
manners, and habits of a nation at large, certain it is, we shall find 
our wits and our ways influenced by the “turn up” of the hour, and no 
one can foretel what may befal us the next. There are few of usin 
our moments of thoughtfulness, when reflecting upon the events of 
to-day and yesterday, but must perceive every thing confirmatory of 
the above trueism. The laws which govern matter are immutable, 
may be so, those to which the mind are subject, but it needs more 
than the head of a philosopher to trace the effect to its cause. The 
springs of action are generally so hidden in obscurity that the world, 
like the placid lake, knows not whence the next pebble shall be cast 
that shall agitate its rippless waters, or, like the threatened crater, 
calmly awaits the burst of the ungovernable voleano. Our sensual 
organs, like well-tried sentinels, are ever watchful of coming events 
which cast their shadows before, but are not endowed with the fore- 
knowledge of the point of attack, the strength of the foe, or the un- 
tried power of their own resources. Limiting our argument to the 
lighter and brighter side of our frailties—to those flowrets of a man’s 
life that garland his existence, denominated pleasures, and these 
consisting of painted fairy lands, variegated shadows, and sounds, 
human and inhuman, earthly and unearthly — we appeal to our 
companions in the chase, whether we are in our postulate. Where is 
the indifferent sieoreat to the irruptive, ebullitionary, w ayw ard 
fancies of our kinsfolk the public, who one season run stark, staring, 
Tom-and-Jerry mad,—the same, or the next, wend their steps to the 
altar of Shakspeare, and then, like a vacillating child, desert nature?s 
modellist for the fool’s cap and bells? Well versed are managers in 
this fickle temperament of our countrymen and women: and hence 
the feast prepared. To talk of the day, the hour, the very moment, 
who could have divined the present musical mania which, like an 
epidemic paroxysm, rages through the town! The chroniclers of 
times gone by record not such feasts of song like the immediate era. 
We have matin, noon, twilight, evening, and midnight invocations to 
the Apollonian muse, and the reveller tires not with the hearing 
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thereof. Old or young, grave or gay, resist all quarantine restrictions 
which prudence or economy might impose; and the votaries of 
the harp and cymbal kneel at the shrine of the melodian deity. 


Kine’s Tueatre.—The rush to the doors of this theatre forcibly 
reminds us of the attractive days of Kean, when groups of that 
inimitable actor’s admirers would assemble two hours before the 
rising of the curtain, and fill up not only the entrance avenues, but flock 
around the outer walls, like a swarm of bees clinging to their regent 
queen. The spoliation of head dresses, the rump!ing and crumpling 
of satins and silks, the derangement of well trimmed peruques, are 
all hazarded to attend to the delightful performances of this house. 
In the petty space of one month, the season of popularity has arrived 
at its zenith. The musical talent of the whole world would appear 
to be concentrated in the never-ceasing admirable Grisi; and her 
efforts, if such they may be called, nightly number the links to the 
chain by which we are held captive. It cannot be denied that the 
human voice is the most perfect of all musical instruments, and every 
orchestral sound is but a faint imitation of its powers. To those only 
conversant with the combinations of instrumental harmony can then 
be calculable what the voice is capable of ; and, knowing the truth of 
our position, we veritably declare that we deem our heroine’s 
display to be at the summit of nature’s doings, nor can we adequately 
express our delight at the rich treat afforded. The impressions of 
Pasta’s splendid histrionic and soul-moving delineations are fading, 
fainter and fainter, when drawn into competition with the capabilities 
of Grisi; and were we, or could we, appeal to the opera frequenters, 
or the auditors of both parties, of the truth of our declaration, we 
divine the ayes would have it. To allude to this season’s debut of 
this accomplished creature, it may be stated that report had been 
busy in picturing that the greatest expectations would be realized. 
The house was crowded inside and out, and considerable was the 
envy kindled among the unsuccessful. The burst of welcome which 
met her entrée, of which every soul seemed to contribute, was a true 
specimen of English enthusiasm, and truly it was singularly exciting. 
The entertainments of the evening created throughout the most 
unalloyed delight. The powerful support given to Grisi in her 
personation of Ninetta, in the Gazza Ladra, by Rubina, Tamburi, and 
Lablache, may be conceived to be rather calculated to add to than 
detract from the effect. Her subsequent performances lose not by 
repetition, but generously afford those not among the number of her 
first audiences an opportunity of judging for themselves. Some of 
our friends, ourselves among the number, like Justice Greedy, have 
such an insatiable appetite for this diet that we would advise the 
hungry not to calculate upon our absence, through surfeiting ourselves. 

Since the preceding data, the serious opera of Norma has 
been revived, and Grisi took the part of the high priestess. It 
has been several times: repeated and each representation with 
increased effect. The finale of the first act is a most splendid 
triumph. The duo in the second act by Grisi and a Mademoiselle 
Assandri, a singer from the Theatre Italian of Paris, was an 
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exquisite and finished performance. This new debutante unites 
with a fresh and melodious tone a very pleasing personage and 
is a satisfactory acquisition to the present corps. The season will 
doubtless prove the most attractive, and it is to be hoped the most 
lucrative, of many years. 

The management is an undertaking that requires vast energy of 
purpose, an intimate knowledge of theatrical resources, and a profuse 
and lavish liberality to command success. How well Laporte exhibits 
these essentials the public are the best judges. Of the ballet, of 
which before the curtain there are so many admirers, and behind so 
many well-disciplined members to be admired, we must not omit 
honourable mention. First, we have Mademoiselle Carlotta Grisi, 
the new arrival, a cousin to her namesake, and from the relationship, 
and the kindly feelings always uppermost on these occasions,her début 
was one of peculiar interest. The nimble tripping entrée was checked 
by one universal, “long, loud, and deep” dourish of applause. The 
modest and graceful acknowledgment, the gentle curtsey, and the 
speedy assumption of the character she was about to sustain, created 
a most favourable impression ; and, after the lapse of a few flighty 
evolutions, she was a confirmed favourite. She possesses a charming 
person, an indescribably interesting countenance, and a flexibility of 
movement little inferior to our own dear, but absent, pirouetting 
Taglioni. Could the manager introduce them in companionship? 
Perrot continues to lead. What cannot so gallant and able a com- 
mander achieve ? 


Covent Garpen Tueatre.—This Jardin des plantes nightly rises 
in our estimation. The soil needed but culture to render it prolifically 
productive, and others than ourselves live to testify the worth of the 
experiment. The skilful tiller well knew the vicinal wants, and 
supplied them at a marketable estimate. The demand was propor- 
tionate, and the harvest has been accordingly abundant. Dropping 
all allegory, it is pleasing to behold the unceasing exertions of the 
manager crowned with deservingly-earned success. Night after 
night witnesseth varied, intellectual, and clever illustrations of times 
past, present, and in perspective; and the manner and method whereb 
they are personified reflect great credit upon all the artistes vaiaenl 
To particularize representations would consume more space than 
we om to spare, and would be but an infringement upon our 
hebdomadal intelligencers ; and to commend would be only to 
re-echo the sentiments appended thereto. 

The new enlistments are judicious. The strength of the firm is 
increased,’ and the golden smiles of the tenants at will are secured, 
If the treasury respond to the run, who may we expect to wear the 
front of sadness? Mr. Dale and Miss Helen Faucit enact the lovers 
and the loved, the faithless and forsaken, the miserable and happy ; 
and in the witness thereof emotions will arise that bring to our 
reminiscences those of a remoter date. Shades of Siddons, and ye 
Kembles ! it is a pleasing grief to ponder on what we have beheld 
and heard when you were among us, and no dishonour to your 
memories that we should revive such feelings, when listening to ban 
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who humbly follow in your train. The drama of the last week’s pro- 
duce, Don Juan of Austria, is compounded of situations that elicit 
sympathy, indignation, and regret, and afford extensive scope for the 
acting of Bennet, Pritchard, and the afore-named members of the 
corps. Its success is demonstrated by its nightly repetition. In the 
musical division, the little that is apportioned is well executed. 
Ellen Romer and Miss Turpin are severally too well established in pub- 
lic favour to require any thing beyond announcement. In the prosperity 
of this theatre, one fact is evident, that Englishmen are still a play- 

oing race, that they still possess tastes for exhibitions of mental 
ee as well as scenic display, and that, suit but the same to the 
purse-strings of the yearner thereof, there will beno dearth of listeners 
and beholders. The fireside has charms, books may allure, but 
— like the coiling smoke will sometimes obscure the blaze, and 

nowledge will tire unless relieved by intellectual and corporeal 
relaxation.— Go to the Play!” 


Eneuisn Orera Hovuse.—This elegant little theatre hath drawn 
NP its green baize and nightly caters to amuse the votaries of 

elpomene. Its title would have implied Terpsichore; but albeit, as 
theobject is to please, and, in theatrical language, to draw full houses, 
whichever muse be worshipped, the managers need care not, be the 
adoration but devout and sincere, and the devotees leave not a bench 
unoccupied. The theatre has been well attended since the com- 
mencement of the season ; the company are effective, but, to remove 
all doubt, suffice it to say that Searle, the most unassuming, modest, 
and gentlemanly actor of the day, leads the business,—that Mrs. 
Keeley,with whom in her own line of characters—the Jealous Wife, 
the Trusting Maiden, or the Scolding Shrew—none can compete 
(her personation of Lucille in the new drama of that name being a 
master piece of excellence), stands foremost in the list of the lady 
part of the establishinent,—that it also includes Miss P. Horton, one 
of the most promising hoydens of the day, Mrs. Nisbett (comment 
unnecessary), her sister and train-bearer, Miss Mordaunt, Wrench, 
Oxberry, Man, Shall we go on? Many novelties are promised, 
that the play-wight need not Coie in vain for amusement. 


AstTLey’s.—Reader, we are a “family man,” and we will suppose 
no great stretch of the imagination so to do—that, if thou art one 
of our fourth readers, thou art one too. We know of no pleasure so 
great as watching the intense wonderment of our little ones at a play 
—the subject some fairy tale, some goblin history, or antique revelry 
—or to feeltheir twittering sides shake with laughter at master mer- 
riman’s drolleries, or the comicalities of a kicking horse. We remem- 
ber our first essay, full three ten years ago,‘to this preparatory school 
of wonders and extravagancies, and the relish is to this day not many 
jots less than it was wont to be. Wenevergo alone. We enlist as 
many in our juvenile gang as our neighbours or friends can part 
with, including our-own, and ‘take care to be in good time ; ee no 
visit of the kind is recorded with an appendix of disappointment. 
Misapply not the hint, but go and do likewise. The present perform- 
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ances, “ The Great Fire and Plague of London,” produce in young 
minds impressions that old age will not efface, and constitute a suita- 
ble historical lesson well wortt: the entrance cost. 


New Srranp Tneatre.—This hitherto luckless property is about 
to redeem its fair fame, and we trust its pecuniary per Aad No 
longer fettered with a padlock on the human voice divine, but armed 
even with authority, the boards may be trod upon and the walls may 
resound to an audience’s plaudits. If our Londonians and West- 
minsterians be but true to their own endemic disposition, they will 
not fail to support talent where it is to be found, oo | if our own ideas 
betoken not presumption, we bid them seex it at this fairy-like retreat. 
Mr. Hammond and his brother-in-law Mr. D. Jerrold are joint 
bearers of the speculation, and they mutually put their shoulders to 
the wheel. Mr. Hammond is new as a performer to the metropolis, 
but the opening night must have convinced him and his friends within 
the house, that it was not the mere novelty of his appearance that 
elicited the applause he obtained throughout his performance. Mr. 
D. Jerrold, whom the town knows as the author of the RENT- 
DAY and many other successful pieces, assumed the Thespian attire, 
for the first time on any stage. Small in stature, prominent and 
expressive in feature, with a pleasing voice, clear and distinct in 
delivery, and a carefulness and attention to every sentence he uttered, 
sum up the physical attributes of the man. The stage needs many 
such, and, the New Strand Theatre being secure of this one, its 
patrons may calculate where an ‘evening’s relaxation is to be found. 
The Painter of Ghent is a sketch illustrating a father’s grief for a 
daughter’s loss, wherein restitution, reconciliation, and a are 
secured through the agency of a benevolent priest, but unhappily the 
parent’s joy is dissolved in death ere he can utter his blessing on his 
misguided, but repentant child. Jerrold played better than he 
looked, his appearance not sufficiently indicating the sorrows of fifty 
years, which is the presumed age of Roderick; but the personification 
afforded the author an opportunity of embodying his own thoughts, 
and withal the essay was a successful one. A farce entitled P. L. 30, 
Strand, was introduced, in which Forrester, the smartest fellow on this 
or any other stage, took the management and carried it through to 
the great satisfaction of all present. 
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** Antidote to the Miseries of Human Life.” A New Edition, being the 
Eleventh is in the press. 

Just published, ‘‘The Remains, Religious and Literary, of Samuel Drew, 
A.M.; comprising Sermons, Controversial Pieces, Essays, and Letters.” 
Edited by his eldest son. 

Part 1.—Syria, The Holy Land, Asia Minor, &c. Illustrated. Drawn from 
nature by W. H. Bartlett and W. Purser; with descriptions of the Plates by 
John Carne, author of ‘‘ Letters from the East.”” Containing five large and 
highly-finished Engravings.—Part 2, containing four Engravings, will be 
published June Ist. 
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The Counties of Derby, Chester, Leicester, Nottingham, Lincoln, and 
Rutland, Illustrated. Part 3, containing eight Engravings. 

Waverly Novels.—Part XVIII. price 1s. and Volume 3, neatly bound in 
cloth, with gilt label, price 5s. 

The Life and Character of John Howe, M.A.; with a Critical Estimate of 
his Writings. By Henry Rogers. In 1 vol. 8vo. With a Portrait, and out- 
= a of Great Torrington Church, Devon; and Antrim Castle, 

reland. 

This volume contains about twenty letters and other documents of Howe 
(now for the first time published) from the Baxter MSS.—the British?Mu- 
seum—and Libraries of Noblemen; also copious extracts from a very rare 
tract of Andrew Marvell, in'defence of Howe against Dale, Danson, and others, 
not published in any edition of Marvell’s works: together with an Appen- 
dix,’containing some curious particulars respecting Howe’s family ; and smaller 
compositions of Howe, which have never yet appeared in any collection of his 
writings. 

The Christian Atonement: its Basis, Nature, and Bearings; or the Prin- 
ciple of Substitution Illustrated, as applied in the Redemption of Man. (The 
Third Series of the Congregational Lecture). With Notes and Illustrations. 
By the Rev. Joseph Gilbert. 

Just published, in 12mo., price 5s. 6d., cloth, The Scope of Piety; or, the 
Christian doing all things to the glory of God. By T. Q. Stow. 

Now ready, Crown 8vo., The reprint of Tyndale’s Translation of the first 
English New Testament, 1526. 

Also, in the press, Crown 4to., a reprint of Bishop Coverdale’s Bible. . The 
first complete English Bible, 1535.—Subscribers’ names are received by all 
respectable Booksellers. 

A complete Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary for Schools, by 
the Rev. Dr. Niblock, will be published in July, price 9s. 6d. 

The Rev. J. R. Major, Head Master of King’s College School, London, 
will shortly publish ‘“‘ A Guide to the Reading of the Greek Tragedians; con- 
taining an account of the Origin and Progress of Tragedy,” &c. Octavo. 7s. 6d. 

Just published, The Book of Common Payer, printed in a clear type, for 
Church Service and private use; with short Explanatory Notes. By the Rev. 
G. Valpy, price 5s. 6d. bound, gilt leaves. 

The Rev. T. S. Hugines’ Continuation of Hume and Smollett’s History of 
England. Vol. II. Octavo. 10s. 6d. To be completed in seven vols. 

Latin-English Dictionary for the use of Schools. By the Rev. Dr. Niblock. 
Second edition. 6s. 

Twenty Years in Retirement. By Captain John Blakiston. 2 vols. 8vo., 24s. 

In the press, ‘‘The Principles of Perspective, and their application to 
Drawivg from Nature familiarly explained and illustrated.” By William 
Rider. 

In May will be published, 8vo., ‘‘Frora H1BErnica ; comprising the 
Flowering Plants, Ferus, Characee, Musci, Hepatice, Lichenes, and Alge of 
Ireland, arranged according to the natural system; witha synopsis of the 
Genera, according to the Linnzan system.” By James Townsend M‘Kay, 
M.R.T.A., Associate of the Linnzan Society, &c. &c. 

No. XVI. of ‘‘ Winkles’ Views of Cathedrals” contains three beautiful 
plates, representing Winchester Cathedral. 

No. IV. of “‘ Winkles’ Continental Cathedrals” contains four highly finished 
engravings of Notre Dame Cathedral. 

Part XXII. of “ Views in Switzerland’’‘contains views of the Bath of Pfeffers 
—Hospice—Grand St. Bernard—Mont Blanc—and Bridge over the Rhine. 








